“TODAY” IN DEUTERONOMY: A NARRATIVE METALEPSIS 


I. INTRODUCTION AND THEORETICAL PRELIMINARIES 


Deuteronomy, in its complete received form in Hebrew, unfolds within 
a remarkable unity of time, place, and action '. It is as though the authors 
— and the narrator — took pains to comply with the rules of classical 
theatre (inspired by Aristotle and formulated in Europe in the second half 
of the seventeenth century), requiring, precisely, a unity of time, place, 
and action in drama. “Let a single complete action, in one place and one 
day, keep the theater packed to the last”, wrote Nicolas Boileau in his 
Art poétique in 1674 (Song 3, v. 45). 

Deuteronomy’s action boils down to Moses’ protracted act of commu- 
nication on the last day of his life, announced in Deut 1,3 (“Moses spoke 
to the sons of Israel according to all that YHwH had commanded him about 
them’’) and described as completed in 34,9, thanks to the mediation of 
his successor: “So the sons of Israel listened to [Joshua] and did as YHWH 
had commanded Moses”. Moses’ speeches are all delivered at the same 
place, which is actually the point of arrival of the journey told in the first 
speech: “So we remained in the valley opposite Beth-Peor” (3,29). At the 
end of the book, the prophet is buried by God at the place in question: “in 
a valley in the land of Moab, opposite Beth-Peor” (34,6). Deuteronomy’s 
unity of time is no less impressive 7. The book’s overall drama takes place 


' The present inquiry takes its clues from Deuteronomy’s Masoretic text (as documented 
in the Leningrad Codex, critically edited in C. McCarty, Deuteronomy [BHQ 5; Stuttgart 
2007]). It would make sense, of course, to take into consideration other plausible configu- 
rations of the text, representing reconstitutions of successive stages in the book’s protracted 
compositional history. The overall relevance of the expression “today” in Deuteronomy 
would have, indeed, a different import if the text were to be reconstituted in its original coher- 
ence, without possible P elements in its opening (about Deut 1,3, see S.R. DRIVER, A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy [Edinburgh 31902] 7) or in its ending (for the 
presence of P elements in Deuteronomy 34, see P.Y. Yoo, “The Four Moses Death Accounts”, 
JBL 131 [2012] 423-444, with reference to previous literature), if the theme of listening to 
the book (séper) were to considered as secondary with respect to a more original theme of 
“listening to the voice” (see L. PERLITT, Bundestheologie im Alten Testament [WMANT 36; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn 1969] 42-45), or if the theme of generational change were not original to 
the earliest forms of the book (see J. STACKERT, “The Wilderness Period without Generation 
Change: The Deuteronomic Portrait of Israel’s Forty- Year Journey”, VT 70 [2020] 1-26). Yet, 
before taking into account these alternative declinations of the Deuteronomic text, a thorough 
exploration of the complete received Hebrew form of Deuteronomy is worth considering. 

2 Modern scholarship has addressed the issue of time (day) reference in the Hebrew Bible 
in different, complementary ways. See, for instance, the more general essays by S.J. DE 
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within a single day. The day in question is carefully identified in the first 
verses of the book thanks to an “objective” calendar reference: “In the 
fortieth year [after Horeb], on the first day of the eleventh month, Moses 
spoke to the sons of Israel” (1,3). As already mentioned, the day of Moses’ 
long-winded speeches turns out to be the day of his death. In 32,48, “on 
the very day in question (477 arn asy2)”, God gives Moses the order to 
go up on nearby Mount Nebo and to die there (v. 50), a death reported in 
Deuteronomy’s last chapter (34,5-7) 3. 

Deuteronomy’s “classical” unity, however, is the stage of no less remark- 
able extensions in time, space, and action. The inner spring of these exten- 
sions is the book’s art of coupling two levels of communication *. As a 
“wheel within a wheel”, Deuteronomy is indeed an act of communi- 
cation within an act of communication. Moses’ address to the second 
generation of the sons of Israel (after the Exodus) takes place within the 
narrator’s address to the book’s implied audience. In recent exegesis, 
the phenomenon of Deuteronomy’s dual (inner and outer) communication 
has been extensively explored by Eckart Otto > and Dominik Markl, with 
special attention given to the historical identity of the book’s audience 
in question, characterized as exilic/post-exilic, at the turning point of the 
people’s return into the land °. The double level of communication triggers 
a duplication in all three dimensions of place, time, and action — provided 
with appropriate gateways. While the addressees of Moses’ speeches 


VRIES, Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow. Time and History in the Old Testament (Grand 
Rapid, MI 1975), and H. BLOCHER, “Yesterday, Today, Forever. Time, Times, Eternity in 
Biblical Perspective”, TynBul 52 (2001) 183-202; or the specific studies by B.S. CHILDs, 
“A Study of the Formula, ‘Until This Day’”, JBL 82 (1963) 279-292, and by B. Orry, 
Le temps qui compte. Construction et qualification du temps de l’histoire dans le récit de 
1-2 Samuel (BETL; Leuven) (forthcoming). About Deuteronomy, see in particular J.G. MIL- 
LAR, “Living at the Place of Decision. Time and Place in the Framework of Deuteronomy”, 
J.G. McConviLte — J.G. MILLAR, Time and Place in Deuteronomy (JSOTSup 179; Sheffield 
1994) 15-88; D. MARKL, Gottes Volk im Deuteronomium (BZAR 18; Wiesbaden 2012) 
70-79; G. BRAULIK, “‘Heute’ im Buch Deuteronomium. Tora und Bundeschluss”, IDEM, 
Tora und Fest. Aufsaétze zum Deuteronomium und zur Liturgie (SBAB 69; Stuttgart 2019) 
61-81. 

3 See E. Otto, Deuteronomium. Zweiter Teilband: 23,16 — 34,12 (HTKAT; Stuttgart 
2017) 2172: “Dtn 32,48 datiert die den Tod des Moses anktindigende Gottesrede durch 
‘an genau diesem Tag’ b*°e@sem hajjém hazzeh auf das Datum in Dtn 1,3”. 

4 See J.-P. SONNET, The Book within the Book. Writing in Deuteronomy (BibInt 14; 
Leiden 1997) 1. 

5 Otto characterizes the two (internal and external) levels as erzdhlte Zeit (“narrated 
time”) and Erzdhlzeit (“time of the narration”); see E. OTTo, Deuteronomium I-11. Erster 
Teilband: 1,1 — 4,43 (HTKAT; Stuttgart 2017) 258. 

© See MARKL, Gottes Volk, 10-11; 291-295; IDEM, “No Future without Moses: The Disas- 
trous End of 2 Kings 22-25 and the Chance of the Moab Covenant (Deuteronomy 29- 
30)”, JBL 133 (2014) 711-728, here 722-724; Orro, Deuteronomium 1,1 — 4,43, 258-280. 
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were on the brink of the land, poised to enter it, the book’s addressees 
are poised to re-enter it. While Moses’ tord speech and tord book were 
meant for his audience in Moab and for their descendants in the land, it 
is the book of Deuteronomy that actually conveys this ford to the descen- 
dants in question, in their roles as readers and listeners. Deuteronomy’s 
extension in time is perhaps the richest phenomenon of duplication in its 
way of tying foundational (represented) time and present (representing) 
time in the reader’s/listener’s world. This is not a surprise: as Lessing 
pointed out in his Laokoon oder iiber die Grenzen der Mahlerey und Poesie 
(1766), poetry and narration are both arts of time, experts in temporal 
juggling ’. As will be argued in these pages, the expression “today” is the 
most efficient expedient of Deuteronomy’s shuffling between its temporal 
back- and foregrounds (with all the intermediate levels). It is simultane- 
ously the touchstone of the contrast between periods and the operator of 
their progressive, and meaningful, fusing. The concept of metalepsis, as 
defined by Gérard Genette in his essay Narrative Discourse, will allow a 
critical description of this temporal shuffling and fusing which represents 
Deuteronomy’s most characteristic semiotic effectualness *. 
Deuteronomy’s specific achievement actually conforms to a typical 
trope in biblical narrative. When it tells history, biblical narrative regularly 
links up two temporal poles: the pole of the narrated history and the pole 
of the reception of the narration in question. The issue at stake is to cor- 
relate the foundational past, what happened “on that day (8107 aA)”, 
and the reader’s present, what is in force “up to this day (f77 arn TY)”, 
the day of the reader’s reception °. In other words, etiology is a key phe- 
nomenon, if not the key phenomenon, in biblical historiography. So it is 
in Gen 26,32-33, where the temporal arc stands out in its full extension: 
“That day (Inn a2) Isaac’s servants came and told him about the well 
that they had dug, and said to him, ‘We have found water!’ He called it 
Shibah; therefore the name of the city is Beer-Sheba up to this day (7¥ 
aim arn)” !°. In Deuteronomy, this bipolar scheme receives an unprece- 
dented development, unprecedented in sophistication and efficiency. In 
his telling of history, the narrator refers to what happened “in that day 
(xian ara)” (see Deut 27,11; 31,22), and correlates founding events to 


7 See M. STERNBERG, “Telling in Time (II): Chronology, Teleology, Narrativity”, 
Poetics Today 11 (1990) 901-948. 

8 See G. GENETTE, Narrative Discourse. An Essay in Method (Ithaca, NY 1980) 234- 
236; see below, section II. 6. 

° See J.-P. SONNET, “‘In quel giorno’, ‘Fino a questo giorno’: L’arco della comunica- 
zione narrativa nella Bibbia ebraica”, Rivista Liturgica 105 (2018) 13-41. 

10 Beer-Sheva had received its name a first time in Gen 21,22-26 in a distinct etiology. 
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their effect “up to this day (nin arn TY)” (34,6; see also 2,22; 3,14; 11,4). 
Interestingly enough, Moses’ (embedded) speeches strive to carry out 
an analogous bridging, epitomized in the contrast of two phrases: “in that 
time (Ninn ny2)” |! — “up to this day (nIn arn Ty)” (10,8; 29,3) 1. 
Both the narrator and Moses are thus engaged in connecting foundational 
time and present time, for their respective addressees. Are the two endeav- 
ors meant to coalesce? In what way? 

As shown in Chart 1, the issue involves distinct aspects in the narrator’s 
and Moses’ acts of communication. The narrator is engaged in history 
telling, where a day in the past — the day specified in Deut 1,3 — is a day 
in the past. Moses enters the stage as a history teller himself (in Deuter- 
onomy 1-3) before focusing on the very day of his communication in 
Moab, elaborated as “today”, in a tight rhetorical address (from Deuter- 
onomy 4 on). Moses’ (embedded) speeches, however, never depart from 
the (embedding) narrator’s act of communication in its pragmatic dimen- 
sion, that is, in its relation with the book’s actual readers and listeners 
(see Chart 1). 


Chart 1 
Narrator: History TELLING {in that day PRAGMATICS — reader’s |today 
Moses: HisToRY TELLING, |in that time} RHETORIC — present and future addressees’ |today 


















































The key aspect that underpins the rhetorical and pragmatic use of “today” 
in Deuteronomy is its deictic value. The phrase “today (ann or mn aYN)” 
and its variants, “up to this day (nin arn 79)” and “like to this day (ar’D 
mim)”, all belong to the deixis of biblical Hebrew. As the pioneering stud- 
ies of Emile Benveniste and Roman Jakobson have indicated, the deictic 
elements of language have a specific way of referring which ties them to 


1! See Deut 1,9.16.18; 2,34; 3,4.8.12.18.21.23; 4,14; 5,5; 9,20; 10,1. In all these 
cases, Moses takes advantage of the loose temporal reference of the phrase x177 nya, “at 
that time’’, for the sake of his demonstration; see J.-P. SONNET, “‘It was at that time that...’ 
The rhetorical use of the formula 81777 Nyasa in Deuteronomy”, ZAR 26 (2020) 273-290. Next 
to the “time” period in question, Moses also tells of significant day(s) in the past (see 1,46; 
2,1.14; 2,10,15; 4,32; 9,11.25; 10,4.10; etc.). 

2 Commenting on the role of the phrase 8177 ny2 in Deut 1,16, Robert Alter points to 
its relevance in Deuteronomy’s overall rhetoric: “This seemingly minor deictic gesture, “at 
that time, ‘ba‘et hahi’, reflects an important, and recurring rhetorical strategy in the book. 
There is no biblical text more generous than Deuteronomy in its use of demonstrative 
pronouns. ‘At that time’ temporally positions both Moses and his audience in relation to 
the legal injunction he is delivering: you heard it then, the phrase tells us, or at any rate your 
parents, now died out, heard it, and its imperative force is exactly the same now as I repeat 
this injunction — and, again, it will be the same when these words of Moses are read out 
to their audience in the seventh century or later” (that is, to the audience of the book of 
Deuteronomy) (R. ALTER, The Hebrew Bible. A Translation with Commentary [New York 
2018] 610). 
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the event of their enunciation and reception. “The indicators of deixis”’, 
Benveniste writes, “organize the spatial and temporal relations around the 
‘subject’ taken as a point of reference: “this, here, now’ and their numer- 
ous correlates ‘that, yesterday, last year, tomorrow, etc.’” !°. In other words, 
“Whoever says ‘now, today, in this moment’ locates an event as simul- 
taneous with his/her discourse” '*, The modus operandi of a deictic thus 
includes a kind of pointing ', always relative to its actual speaker (the 
so-called “deictic center”) in his/her spatial and temporal situation. 

In biblical Hebrew, the key deictic is the pronoun 77 (“this”) which, in 
most cases, points to that which is nearby, as in mtn ann, “today, this very 
day”’. It contrasts with the pronoun Nin, “that”, which refers to distant 
realities in time and space, as in 8177 OV, “in that day” !®. The deictic 
pointing, however, can also refer to elements mentioned in the ongoing 
speech, either earlier (““anaphora’’) or later (“cataphora”’). The pointer 
N17, in particular, can be used as anaphora: in many cases “in that day” 
means “in the aforementioned day”, and so is it in Deuteronomy where 
the expression “in that day (81797 O13)” used by the narrator in 27,11 and 
31,22 refers to the (remote) day singled out in 1,3, the day of Moses’ 
speeches in Moab. Analogously, the marker 71, “this”, functions in some 
instances as an anaphora; this is the case in 32,48 when the narrator uses 
the phrase 777 OT aya, “precisely in this day”, to refer anaphorically 
to the day established in 1,3. 

In conversational and literary contexts, the temporal deictics can enter 
complex linguistic constructions, in particular when they are quoted in 
past or future speeches emanating from various speakers. It is then up to 
the addressee to disambiguate the respective uses thanks to his/her lin- 
guistic competence and attention to context. In some cases, however, the 
need for disambiguation may be offset by intended ambiguity: calculated 


3B, BENVENISTE, Problémes de linguistique générale. Vol. 1 (Paris 1966) 262 (my 
translation); see also R. JAKOBSON, “Shifters and Verbal Categories”, On Language (eds. 
L.R. WAUGH — M. MOoNVILLE-BursTon) (Cambridge, MA 1990) 386-392; S.C. LEVINSON, 
“Deixis”, Encyclopedia of Language & Linguistics. Vol. 2 (eds. R.E. ASHER — J.M.Y. SIMPSON) 
(Oxford 1994) 853-857. 

4 E. BENVENISTE, “Le langage et l’expérience humaine”, Diogéne n° 51, July-September 
(1965) 3-13, here 11 (my translation). 

'S Tt actually includes a form of physical gesture — the word deixis derives from 
detétc, the Greek word for “pointing”. 

16 The paragraph echoes the standard presentation of the deictic system in biblical 
Hebrew, contrasting “near” (or “proximal”) and “distant” (or “distal”) pronouns; see 
BHRG? §36.2. Cf., however, the discussion in D. KUMMEROw, “Anaphora and Deixis in 
Tiberian Hebrew: Semantically Mapping the Case for a Distance-Neutral Demonstrative”, 
Hiphil Novum 1/2 (2014) 1-53. KUMMEROw opts for another categorization: “the 77 para- 
digm is a distance-neutral demonstrative and the 817 paradigm is prototypically anaphoric” 
(p. 42). 
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uses of deictics can trigger temporal cross references, and this is (also) 
the case in Deuteronomy. 

In the following sections, Deuteronomy’s dynamic in its use of “today” 
will be characterized in seven successive steps. The exposition will strive 
to stick to the text continuum, with some anticipations and resumptions 
for the sake of presentation. What really counts in a narrative is submitted 
to progression, in a constant dialectic between primacy effect (“the ten- 
dency for facts, impressions, or items that are presented first to be better 
learned or remembered than material presented later in the sequence” !”) 
and recency effect (““a memory phenomenon in which the most recently 
presented facts, impressions, or items are learned or remembered better 
than material presented earlier” !*). The “today” issue in Deuteronomy 
thus enters the book’s narrative progression, the “natural early-to-late 
development with its openness to untimely, crooked disclosure” ). 


II. “TopDAy” IN DEUTERONOMY: A SEQUENTIAL READING 


1. Disjointed “todays” in Deuteronomy 1-3 


The first mentions of “today” in Deuteronomy, by Moses and by the 
narrator, project distant and uncoordinated time frames. Whereas the nar- 
rator has carefully spelled out the day of Moses’ speech in Deut 1,3, Moses 
himself, in his first uses of “today”’, does not refer to the day in question. 
He rather quotes earlier personal uses of the expression in Israel’s past, 
in successive stages of the people’s eventful progression from Horeb to 
Moab. “At that time I said to you: YHWH your God has multiplied you, 
so that today you are as numerous as the stars of heaven (Deut 1,10; see 
also 1,39; 2,18.25). On the other hand, the narrator, in the second of his 
“frame breaks” (the interpolated notices that provide ethnographic and 
historical data as a background to Moses’ speech) introduces a distinct 
“today”. The temporal deictic in this case refers to the narrator-reader/ 


7 APA Dictionary of Psychology (https://dictionary.apa.org/primacy-effects). See 
A.S. LucHINs, “Definiteness of Impression and Primacy-Recency in Communication”, 
Journal of Social Psychology (1958) 48, 275-290; see also the narratological elabora- 
tion in M. STERNBERG, Expositional Modes and Temporal Ordering in Fiction (Baltimore, 
MD 1978) 93-102. 

18 APA Dictionary of Psychology (https://dictionary.apa.org/recency-effect). For the 
relevance of both effects in a literary work, see M. PERRY, “Literary Dynamics: How the 
Order of a Text Creates its Meaning”, Poetics Today | (1979) 35-64, 311-361, particu- 
larly 53-58. 

19 M. STERNBERG, “How Narrativity Makes a Difference”, Narrative 9 (2001) 115-122, 
here 117. 
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listener time frame: “(God) did the same for the descendants of Esau, who 
live in Seir, by destroying the Horim before them so that they could dis- 
possess them and settle in their place even fo this day (nin AYA TY)” (2,22; 
see the second use in 3,14). The initially invoked “(to)days” thus belong 
to distant periods, within and without Deuteronomy’s narrated world, at one 
remove from Moses’ actual existential “today” (see Chart 2). One won- 
ders: will the ensuing narrative keep apart these distinct temporal frames? 
Notwithstanding the initial distance, does the echoing of the same word, 
“today”, presage a convergence of the days in question? 


Chart 2 
Narrator: today| — reader/listener 


Moses: 
™ today] (in the past) 


Moses actually introduces a subtle dynamic in his telling of history, 
which eventuates in a first deictic temporal shifting. In Deut 1,39, in his 
rehearsing of the people’s rebellion at Kadesh Barnea after the mission 
of the twelve spies, the prophet tells that he had to confront the dissident 
people with a generational issue: “And as for your little ones, who you 
thought would become booty, your children, who today do not yet know 
right from wrong (¥7) 110), they shall enter there; to them I will give it, 
and they shall take possession of it”. The sons and daughters in question, 
the second generation after the Exodus, are actually the ones who attend 
Moses’ speeches in Moab. The “today” in the past is thus not without 
ties with the present one 7°. Further on in his speech, in Deut 2,30, Moses 
explicitly associates the survival of the second generation with the deictic 
“today”. Telling of God’s intervention against Sihon, king of Heshbon, 
who was obstructing the people’s way, Moses refers to the people’s 
present situation, to their listening to him “today”, as the token of God’s 
action: “King Sihon of Heshbon was not willing to let us pass through, 
for YHWH your God had hardened his spirit and made his heart defiant 
in order to hand him over to you, as [is the case] today (nim oD)”. The 
motif becomes even more explicit in 4,4, when Moses evokes the elimi- 
nation of the people who followed Baal-Peor (4,3-4; cf. Num 25,1-9). 
The prophet contrasts their fate with that of his actual audience: “while 
those of you who held fast to YHWH your God are all alive today” (v. 4) 7!. 
































20 As the reader will find out in Moses’ last speech (Deut 30,15), the generation in 
question will have to choose between “right” and “wrong” (9777 ... 2107) in an adult life 
choice repeatedly staged as happening “today” (30,2.8.11.15.16.18.19). 

21 See D. MaRKL, “This Word is Your Life: The Theology of ‘Life’ in Deuteronomy”, 
Gottes Wort im Menschenwort. Festschrift fiir Georg Fischer SJ zum 60. Geburtstag (eds. 
D. Markt — C. PAGANINI — S. PAGANINI) (OBS 43; Frankfurt am Main 2014) 71-96, here 78. 
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A motif has been progressively introduced, which ties up “today” with 
the theme of the life of Moses’ addressees. 

Up to this point, however, Deuteronomy’s two main temporal spheres 
— the time of Moses’ speeches and the one of the narrator’s communica- 
tion — remain unconnected. While the use of the deictic temporal marker 
by Moses and by the narrator echo each other, no process of convergence 


is so far perceptible ””. 


2. The Moab “today” 


A rhetorical turn takes place in Deut 4,8. From this verse on, Moses’ 
use of “today” almost exclusively refers to the day of his teaching in Moab: 
“What other great nation has statutes and ordinances as just as this entire 
tora that I am setting before you today?” (4,8); “Keep his statutes and 
his commandments, which I am commanding you today” (4:40). In a total 
of twenty-eight instances, the “today” expression enters what Norbert 
Lohfink has characterized as Deuteronomy’s promulgation formula 7°, What 
makes the “first day of the eleventh month” unique is Moses’ imparting 
of his ord to the second generation, as a preamble to their crossing of the 
Jordan River. The same day is, symmetrically, the day of the reception of 
the tdrd by the generation in question, a process regularly emphasized 
by Moses: “So acknowledge today and take to heart that YHWH is God 
in heaven above and on the earth beneath; there is no other” (4,39; cf. 
9,3; 11,2; etc.); “you must diligently observe all the statutes and ordi- 
nances that I am setting before you today” (11,32). 

As Mark] points out, the use of “today” in Deuteronomy is also char- 
acteristic of a set of illocutionary utterances whereby Moses cautions 
the people: “I call heaven and earth to witness against you today” (4,26; 
cf. 30,19); “I solemnly warn you today that you shall surely perish” (8,19; 
cf. 30,18); “see, I am setting before you today a blessing and a curse” 
(11,26; cf. 30,15); “take to heart all the words that I am giving in witness 
against you today” (32,46). In multiple ways, the speech acts in question 
enhance the seriousness of Israel’s response to the covenant deal **. 


22 As Otto points out, Moses’ use of “as today (717 O15)” in Deut 2,30 in the context 
of Israel’s emancipation from Heshbon sounds like a counterpoint to the narrator’s use 
of “up to this day (717 on T¥)” in the ethnographic notices in 2,22 and 3,14; see OTTO, 
Deuteronomium 1,1 — 4,43, 473. 

23 N. LOHFINK, Das Hauptgebot. Eine Untersuchung literarischer Einleitungsfragen zu 
Dtn 5-11 (AnBib 20; Roma 1963) 59-63. See also MARKL, Gottes Volk, 72-73. The promul- 
gation formula is present in Deut 4,8.40; 5,1; 6,6; 7,11; 8,1.11; 10,13; 11,8.13.27.28.32; 
13,19; 15,5; 19,9; 27,1.4.10; 28,1.13.14.15; 30,2.8.11.16; 32,46. 

24 See MARKL, Gottes Volk, 73-74. 
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Both the promulgation of the ‘ord and the cautionary utterances, Markl 
goes on, converge in a third kind of phrase, equally marked off by men- 
tions of “today”: the references to the making of the covenant in Moab *°. 
“You stand assembled today, all of you, before YHWH your God [...] to 
enter into the covenant of YHWH your God, sworn by an oath, which YHWH 
your God is making with you today” (Deut 29,10-12; see also 5,3; 26,16. 
17.18; 29,14-15). Along with the cautionary speech acts, the references 
to the covenant making are concentrated in the final stages of Moses’ com- 
munication act (Deuteronomy 26-30), urging the people to make the right 
choice “today”. 

The repetition of “today” in promulgation, cautionary, and covenantal 
sentences gives Deuteronomy its distinctive ring and enhances its unity in 
time and action. Yet, as already said, the unity question turns out to be mul- 
tilayered. As will now be explained, “today” in Moses’ speeches embraces 
more than a single day. 


3. “Today”, between Horeb and Moab 


Behind and beyond Deuteronomy’s Moab “today”, other “(to)days” 
are looming in the prophet’s speeches. The solemn and pressing day of the 
covenant in Moab is first of all pervaded by a more foundational one, the 
Horeb “today”. In his rehearsing of the Horeb event in Deuteronomy 5, 
Moses reports the exclamation of the people in front of the theophany on 
the mountain: “Look, YHWH our God has shown us his glory and great- 
ness, and we have heard his voice out of the fire. Today we have seen that 
God may speak to someone and the person may still live” (Deut 5,24). 
A significant deflection actually affects the quote in question. Whereas the 
exclamation fits the experience of the first generation, the actual wit- 
ness of the theophany, it is rhetorically transferred by Moses to the sec- 
ond generation, the “you” of his ongoing address: “When you heard the 
voice out of the darkness, while the mountain was burning with fire, you 
approached me, all the heads of your tribes and your elders; and you said: 
‘[...] Today we have seen that God may speak to someone and the per- 
son may still live’” (Deut 5,23-24) °°. 

The “today” of Horeb is, of course, the day of the theophany that took 
place forty years earlier, to the benefit of the generation of the fathers, 
but it is stretched out by Moses so as to include the generation of the 


25 See MARKL, Gottes Volk, 74-75. 
26 Here too, “today” is associated by Moses with the theme of the people’s survival 
(see 2,30; 4,4). 
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sons 7”. Two symmetrical forces converge in this wonder: the “excessive” 
actuality of the founding “today” and what could be called the Deutero- 
nomic “privilege of the actual listener”. The Israelites of the second gen- 
eration did not attend Horeb, yet, since they are listening to Moses, they 
become the intended addressees of the theophany. Moses speaks to them 
as though they were present at Horeb and establishes them as eyewitnesses 
of events they did not attend: “Be careful, and watch yourselves closely so 
that you do not forget the things your eyes have seen [at Horeb]” (4,9) 78. 
Moses does not draw back from any rhetorical audacity in order to accen- 
tuate this privilege, which entails a proportionate responsibility. He goes 
so far as to say, “It was not with our fathers that YHWH made this covenant, 
but with us, with all of us who are alive here today” (5,3). In the partner- 
ship in question, Moses mediates to his addressees dispositions of per- 
ception and understanding without precedent: 


You have seen all that YHWH did before your eyes in the land of Egypt, to 
Pharaoh and to all his servants and to all his land, the great trials that your 
eyes saw, the signs, and those great wonders. But YHWH has not given you a 
mind to understand, or eyes to see, or ears to hear until this day (717 avn TY) 
(29,2-4). 


The experience of Moses’ listeners thus becomes richer than the empiri- 
cal founding experience because of God’s “opening” of the people’s 
faculties of perception, thanks to Moses’ mediation in his teaching *’. 
Albeit second in time and hierarchy, the Moab “today” actualizes and 
fulfills the Horeb one, for the sake of the privileged partners in the immi- 
nent covenant. 

In Moses’ speeches, the rhetorical transfer from “today” in the past 
(at Horeb) to “today” in the present (in Moab) is reiterated along the arrow 
of time, from the present “today” to future ones. Just as the Horeb cove- 
nant, the Moab covenant is “excessive”: it also occurs for the sake of the 
ones who were not empirically present as Moses’ addressees. The Moab 


27 About this rhetorical “blurring of generations” into a single, “corporate personality”, 
see M. WEINFELD, Deuteronomy 1-11 (AB 5; New York 1991) 238. 

28 As Ryan O’Dowd aptly points out, “Moses addresses the children as witnesses of 
these events. The repeated anachronism does more than simply remember the events for the 
younger generation, but gives all future generations a memory in which the realities and 
unique identity of the original participants become their own [...] In this way Deuteron- 
omy is saying that each generation can realise the original relationship between God and 
their fathers. This is to remember Horeb in a way that it becomes present, powerful and 
real” (R. O’Dowp, The Wisdom of Torah. Epistemology in Deuteronomy and the Wisdom 
Literature [FRLANT 225; Géttingen 2009] 33). 

29 This opening will find its final expression in the theme of the “circumcision of the 
heart” (Deut 30,6); see E. EHRENREICH, “Wédhle das Leben!”. Deuteronomium 30 als 
hermeneutischer Schliissel zur Tora (BZAR 14; Wiesbaden 2010) 156-179. 
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covenant, Moses explains, is concluded not only with the generation he 
addresses “today” but also “with the one who is not there with us today” 
(29,14; see vv. 9-14; cf. 32,46). 


4. “Today” in the Future 


From the vantage point of his address in the plains of Moab, Moses 
projects scenarios in the future, where subsequent “todays” are mentioned 
in preproductive citations °°. Moses’ covenantal plea is thus associated 
with future “todays” which represent for his addressees meaningful incen- 
tives to make — here and now — the right choice. These future “todays”, 
however, are particularly meaningful to the readers of Deuteronomy, situ- 
ated in the future in question. Moses’ forward-oriented rhetoric is, indeed, 
most efficient in the narrator’s overall strategy to reach out to the book’s 
readers/listeners (see Chart 3). As the following paragraphs will indicate, 
the scheme in question intensifies at the end of Moses’ entreaty. 
































Chart 3 

Narrator: today| — reader/listener 
today) (in the future) 

Moses: Za : 


A first future “today” appears in Moses’ protracted paraenesis on 
the first commandment in Deuteronomy 6-8. In 6,24, in a set of “pre- 
productive” citations, Moses anticipates the father’s answer to the son who 
will ask him about the meaning of God’s commandments: YHWH has 
given us his ford, the father will answer, “so as to keep us alive, as is the 
case today”. The theme of the people’s survival emphasized by Moses 
in 4,4, with respect to his addressees in Moab (“‘all alive today”’), is now 
projected into a future “today”. The proleptic statement about the people 
still “alive” is a powerful incentive for both Moses’ addressees and the 
book’s addressees: the observance of the ford is what sustains the people’s 
life throughout time. 

In Deut 26,1-11, Moses sets up a first-fruit ritual offering that will take 
place when the people settle in the promised land. To the priest who will 


3° In the case of “preproductive citation” (vs. “reproductive citation”), Sternberg 
writes, “The act of quotation precedes rather than follows the act of delivering (‘producing’) 
the quoted speech” (M. STERNBERG, “Proteus in Quotation Land”’, Poetics Today 3 [1982] 
107-156, here 138); see J.-P. SONNET, “Paroles dites, paroles a dire. Variations sur le dis- 
cours cité”, La contribution du discours a la caractérisation des personnages bibliques. 
Neuviéme colloque international du RRENAB, Louvain-la-Neuve, 31 mai - 2 juin 2018 
(ed. A. WENIN) (BETL 311; Leuven 2020) 127-134. 
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receive the offering, the Israelite will then declare: “Today I declare to 
YHWH your God that I have come into the land that YHWH swore to our 
ancestors to give us” (v. 3). The “today” in question is situated in a future 
that Moses will not know and in a space into which Moses will not enter 
— the space and the time of Israel’s existence on the land of Israel, 
under the Mosaic ford. This liminal ritual is not meant to be repeated. 
Yet it is particularly meaningful for the exilic/post-exilic Israelite (and 
Deuteronomy’s reader/listener), called to repeat the first entrance into 
the land 3!, 

A very different “today” shows up in Deut 29,21-27, since it is (sym- 
metrically) associated with the loss of the land. In his quality as prophet, 
Moses projects questions that “the next generation, your children who rise 
up after you, as well as the foreigner who comes from a distant country” 
will raise (v. 21) about the devastation and the afflictions of the land; 
a voice will answer, “It is because they abandoned the covenant of YHWH 
[...] [that] YHWH uprooted them from their land in anger, fury, and great 
wrath, and cast them into another land, as is today [the case] (Aim oD)” 
(vv. 24-27). The exile is thus looming in such a scenario. If it belongs to 
future history for Moses’ addressees, it is a part of immediate history for 
Deuteronomy’s historical readers. 

It is worth observing that Moses rehearses the motif in question in 
Deuteronomy 30, in a scenario of exile and return from exile (echoing a 
first elaboration of the theme in Deut 4,25-31). The prophet contemplates 
a contingency in which the people will be “among the nations” (v. 1) 
before being gathered from an exile “to the ends of the world” (v. 4). In 
so speaking, Moses envisions a situation that, once more, overlaps with 
the situation of Deuteronomy’s exilic/post-exilic readers. Moses, in his 
address, is out of direct touch with the readers/listeners of the book, but 
Deuteronomy’s narrative architecture creates at this point a powerful 
analogy: just as Moses’ addressees, about to enter the land, are called to 
a covenantal commitment “today”, the readers of the book are called to 
a similar commitment “today” while re-entering the land **. The urgency 


31 See in particular W.G. PLaut, The Torah. Deuteronomy. A Modern Commentary V 
(New York 1983) 287. 

32, See MARKL, Gottes Volk, 88-125; cf. IDEM, “Deuteronomy’s Frameworks in 
Service of the Law (Deut 1-11; 26-34)” Deuteronomium. Tora fiir eine neue Generation 
(eds G. FISCHER — D. MARKL — S. PAGANINI) (BZAR 17; Wiesbaden 2011) 271-283, 
particularly 278. See also G. PAPOLA, L’alleanza di Moab. Studio esegetico teologico di 
Dt 28,69 — 30,20 (AnBib174; Roma 2008) 272-276. I owe to one of this paper’s anony- 
mous reviewers a perceptive question about the relevance of the entering/re-entering analogy 
for “readers that are not re-entering the land in a concrete sense’’. I surmise that, here as 
elsewhere, the Bible brings into play scenarios that are existential as much as historical. 
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of the choice to be made “this very day” by Moses’ addressees thus 
reaches out, by rhetorical contagion, to the readers/listeners of the book. 
The distinct temporal realms are drawing near — asymptotically near. 


5. A Floating Answer 


As previously said, Moses’ rhetoric in Deuteronomy culminates in a 
number of passages that “dramatize” the decision to be made by the people 
and which are set in discursive contexts emphasized by repeated “today” 
references. The decision in question, however, turns out to be somehow 
hanging: the actual, performative speech act of the people’s response is 
not reported as such. In this Deuteronomy sharply contrasts with Exodus. 
In Exodus 24, the commitment by the people is quoted twice in first 
person plural (vv. 3 and 7; see also 19,8) and is duly introduced by the 
narrator in its historical contingency and performative effectiveness: “‘and 
all the people answered with one voice, and said, “All the words that 
YHWH has spoken we will do’” (v. 3). Not so in Deuteronomy, where the 
historical response by the people is nowhere to be found. What Deuter- 
onomy’s reader/listener does find is an echo to such a commitment, in the 
double cross-oath, divine and human, mentioned in Deut 26,16-19: 


Today YHWH your God is commanding you to observe these statutes and 
ordinances; so observe them diligently with all your heart and with all your 
soul. Today you have obtained YHwuH’s agreement: to be your God, and for 
you to walk in his ways, to keep his statutes, his commandments, and his 
ordinances, and to obey him. Today YHWH has obtained your agreement: to 
be his treasured people, as he promised you, and to keep his commandments; 
for him to set you high above all nations that he has made, in praise and in 
fame and in honor; and for you to be a people holy to YHwH your God, as 
he promised. 


Moses refers to the double oath (here translated ““agreement”’) per- 
formed “today”, yet without reporting and quoting the speech acts that 
have established the oath in question *8, and the narrator is altogether 


The script of crossing (the river) and entering (the land, the covenant) is powerful enough 
to function as an imaginative paradigm for the people’s renewed commitment to the cove- 
nant at any stage of history and in whatever condition. The Jordan River, as Paul Beauchamp 
writes, is “ce fleuve toujours franchi, jamais franchi” (P. BEAUCHAMP, L’un et l’autre 
Testament. Essai de lecture [Paris 1976] 60). 

33 In a recent essay, Georg Braulik has provided a thoughtful survey of the occurrences 
and functions of the expression “today” in Deuteronomy (G. BRAULIK, “‘Heute’ im Buch 
Deuteronomium. Tora und Bundesschluss”, Bibel und Liturgie 90 [2017] 11-22, reprinted 
in his Tora und Fest. Aufsaétze zum Deuteronomium und zur Liturgie [SBAB 69; Stuttgart 
2019] 61-81). The inquiry is particularly attentive, and with good reason, to the correlated 
use of performatives in Moses’ speeches. In that sense, Braulik sees in the oath mentioned 
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silent in this regard. The result of the gap is an effect of suspension that 
triggers curiosity **: will the people’s commissive utterance be made explicit 
at some point later in the text? How will it be performed? 

The same phenomenon is observed in Moses’ speech in Deuteronomy 29, 
a speech that focuses on the people’s imminent covenantal commitment: 
“You stand assembled today, all of you, before YHWH your God [...] 
to enter into the covenant of YHWH your God, sworn by an oath, which 
YHWH your God is making with you today” (29,9-11). The conclusion of 
the covenant is presented as impending, without any reporting, however, 
of its actual performance. Here too, the gapping creates expectations: will 
the imminent (“today”’) oath be reported in one way or another? 

A possible candidate for such a commitment is found in Deut 29,28, just 
after the mention of the catastrophic future “today” in v. 27 (in a scenario 
comparable to the situation of Deuteronomy’s implied readers). In an 
unintroduced statement, a pledge is formulated in first person plural: “The 
hidden things belong to YHWH our God, but the revealed things belong 
to us and to our children forever, to observe all the words of this tora” 
(29,28). Whereas the mysterious “‘hidden things” are unfathomable *, the 
“revealed things” amount to the tdrd disclosed by Moses. With Markl, it 
is tempting to read the utterance as a ready-made response: “it aims at the 
self-commitment of a we-group to obey the torah; therefore, the verse may 
have a function for the making of the Moab covenant that is comparable 
to the consent and ratification of Israel in the making of the Sinai cove- 
nant (Exod 19,8; 24,3.7)” °°. It is, however, a “floating” commitment: 
in contrast to the ratifications by the people in Exodus 19 and 24, which 
are firmly anchored in the historical narration, the utterance in Deut 29,28 


in Deut 26,16-19 a decisive performative step in the conclusion of the covenant (in 
association with 27,1.9) (pp. 74-75). It must be observed, however, that the mention of 
a performative act (“today you have obtained YHWH’s agreement”, “today YHWH has 
obtained your agreement”’) cannot have the commissive value of the performative utter- 
ances in question, expressed in first person (cf. Exod 24,3.7). Braulik actually recognizes 
the point when, commenting on Moses’ injunctions in 29,9-14 (particularly v. 12: “to 
enter into the covenant of YHWH your God, sworn by an oath, which YHWH your God is 
making with you today”’), he adds that these utterances “sprechen vom Bund, vollziehen 
ihn aber noch nicht” (p. 77). 

34 A symmetrical phenomenon is present in Deut 27,9: “Keep silence and hear, O 
Israel! This very day you have become the people of YHwWH your God”. God’s initiative 
is mentioned by Moses and the Levites without any reporting of God’s constitutive speech 
act. 

35 Fora thorough treatment of the verse, see A. LENZI, Secrecy and the Gods. Secret 
Knowledge in Ancient Mesopotamia and Biblical Israel (SAAS 19; Helsinki 2008) 322- 
339. 

36 D. MARKL, “No Future without Moses”, 14 n. 43. See IDEM, Gottes Volk, 104- 
107. 
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is introduced neither by Moses nor by the narrator; the “we” has no 
antecedent in the preceding narrative. The verse appears without any 
explicit tie with the narrated time, and therefore it marks itself as open 
to an appropriation by the book’s readers/listeners. It is best seen as a 
prompter, meant to catalyze a response by an inclusive “we”-group. 

Moses’ exhortation, urging a commitment by the people “today”, culmi- 
nates in Deuteronomy 30, in a pressing invitation to choose life (v. 19) °7. 
Seven references to “today” hammer Moses’ plea (wv. 2, 8, 11, 15, 16, 18, 
19). For the generation that did not know “right from wrong (¥7) 21v)” 
(4,4), the moment of truth has come: 


See, I have set before you foday life and right (2107), death and wrong 
(x77). If you obey the commandments of YHWH your God that I am com- 
manding you today, by loving YHWH your God, walking in his ways, and 
observing his commandments, decrees, and ordinances, then you shall live 
and become numerous, and YHWH your God will bless you in the land that 
you are entering to possess (30,15-16). 


“Despite this forceful rhetorical demand”, Markl writes, “we are not 
told in Deuteronomy about Israel’s response” *8. Once again, the commit- 
ment expected “today” is the object of a gap. Moses’ silence about his 
addressees’ performative response here compounds with the narrator’s 
reticence. By choosing a non-reporting of the actual commitment of the 
people, “Deuteronomy achieves the tour de force of recording a covenant 
that took place once and for all while presenting it as still dependent 
on the reader’s reception” *’. In such a context, the ““we” commitment 
of 29,28 (“the revealed things belong to us and to our children forever, 
to observe all the words of this tora’) stands out all the more as a response 
expected by Deuteronomy of its readers and listeners. The appropriation 
of the commitment by actual readers/listeners represents a remarkable 
passage from one realm to the other, from Moses’ address in Deuteron- 
omy’s represented world to the world of the book’s reception. The phe- 
nomenon in question calls for a more precise description. 


6. “This day” and “this séper”: Synergy in Metalepsis 


Deuteronomy’s represented “today” is poised in such a way that it 
prompts its appropriation by the readers and listeners of the book. It works 


37 See the perspicacious analysis in EHRENREICH, Wdhle das Leben!, 211-271. 

38 D. MaRKL, “No Future without Moses”, 723-724. 

39 SONNET, Book, 246; see also MARKL, Gottes Volk, 109-111; IDEM, ““God’s Covenants 
with Humanity and Israel”, The Hebrew Bible. A Critical Companion (ed. J. BARTON) 
(Princeton, NJ 2016) 312-337, here 322-323. 
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in that sense as what Gérard Genette calls “un opérateur de metalepse” *°. 


“From a functional point of view,” as Peter von Méllendorff writes in 
an essay about narrative metalepsis in classical literature, “metalepsis can 
be defined as the shift of a figure within a text (usually a character or a 
narrator) from one narrative level to another, marking a transgression of 
ontological borders” *!. Metalepsis, Dorrit Cohn adds, therefore “desig- 
nates the transgression of a line of demarcation that authors usually do 
not touch, namely the ‘shifting but sacred frontier between two worlds, 
the world in which one tells, the world of which one tells’” 4”. “Today” 
prompts such a transgression in Deuteronomy, and it can be said that it 
represents the book’s climax. 

It is important to observe that another deictic expression, namely 
the core phrase nt 1pod2, “in this record”, joins force with “today” in 
Deuteronomy 28-30 to trigger the metalepsis just mentioned. Moses’ 
speech in these chapters is scanned by six references to a written covenantal 
document: “all the words of this tord written in this record (nin 7Dp02)” 
(28,58); “every kind of sickness and disaster not recorded in the record 
of this ford (nin MINA DOI)” (28,61); “all the curses written in this 
record (m1 7po3)” (29,19); “all the curses of the covenant written in 
this record of the ford (mn ANNA DOA)” (29,20); “every curse written 
in this record (nim 7Dd3)” (29,26); “his commandments and decrees that 
are written in this record of the tord (nin mn Ibo)” (30,10). In all 
these cases, Moses points to a specific 15d (“‘record, inscription, scroll’) 


40 G. GENETTE, Métalepse. De la figure a la fiction (Paris 2004) 110 ; IDEM, Narrative 
Discourse, 234-236. Whereas ancient rhetoric used the word “metalepsis” to refer to 
figures of speech such as metonymy or metaphor, where one word is used for another, 
Genette uses it to refer to passages from one representational level to the other: there is 
a metalepsis wherever there is an “intrusion by the extradiegetic narrator or narratee into 
the diegetic universe (or by diegetic characters into a metadiegetic universe, etc.), or the 
inverse” (GENETTE, Narrative Discourse, 234-235). For a survey of narrative metalepsis 
(in Genette’s sense) in ancient Greek literature, see I. DE JONG, “Metalepsis in Ancient 
Greek Literature”, Narratology and Interpretation. The Content of Narrative Form in 
Ancient Literature (eds. J. GRETHLEIN — A. RENGAKOS) (Berlin 2009) 87-115. The survey 
includes (106-115) the type of metalepsis called “fade-out”, which “features the merging 
of the world of the narrated and the world of the narrator at the end of narratives” (106); 
in such cases, “the worlds of narrated and narrator merge, the metalepsis serving to bring 
together past and present and to show the continuity between myth and actuality”, achieved 
in particular through deictic markers (107). 

41 P. von MOLLENDORFF, “Metalepsis”, Oxford Classical Dictionary (https://oxfordre. 
com/classics). 

* D. Coun, “Metalepsis and Mise en Abyme”, Narrative 20 (2012) 105-114, here 105; 
quoting G. GENETTE, Narrative Discourse, 236. About narrative metalepsis, see also Méta- 
lepses. Entorses au pacte de la représentation (eds. J. PIER — J.-M. SCHAEFFER) (Paris 2005); 
J. Pier, “Metalepsis”, Routledge Encyclopedia of Narrative Theory (eds. D. HERMAN et al.) 
(London 2005) 303-304. 
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close at hand (73, “this”) within Deuteronomy’s represented world, in 
an act of reference meant for his audience *°. At these points of Moses’ 
speech, the reader is thus invited to imagine such a written record, prob- 
ably a scroll, present in Moses’ and his addressees’ world. Yet, the reader 
is simultaneously driven back to his own situation, since it is also through 
a written artefact (the book of Deuteronomy) that the deuteronomic tora 
is reaching him/her “*. In these instances, the phrase “(written) in this 
record” thus performs double duty: it enters Moses’ reference to a written 
record in Deuteronomy’s represented world; it concurrently activates a 
self-reference of the embedding written medium (the book Deuteronomy). 
This second trope is facilitated by the inclusive character of the record’s 
content (‘“‘all the words of this tord / all the curses / every curse written in 
this record”). The switch in question has been finely described by Mark 
Lester: 


And herein lies the role of the self-referential function of the phrase “all the 
words of this t6ra written in this séper.” The embedding of Moses’s direct 
speech in narrative draws the audience into a story-world that represents the 
Mosaic past. The referential disruption caused by “this séper” in Deut 28:58- 
61 — which has a clearer initial reference in the frame of the listening audi- 
ence than in the story-world — dislodges listeners from the narrated past and 
suddenly reorients them within their present reality. This disruption reminds 
audiences that what matters is not just the “today” of Moses, but the “today” 
of today, where, directly or indirectly, obedience is still the condition for the 


43 The mentions of the 4Dd record in Deut 29,19.20.26; 30,10 and 28,58.61 have in 
common the fact that they appear in medias (spoken) res. In the curses of Deuteronomy 28, 
as in the covenantal speech of Deuteronomy 29-30, dramatic presentation is the rule; 
Moses is pointing to a specific written record meant for an audience in a position to grasp 
the act of reference. This is not true for the reader, who does not perceive what the audience 
supposedly perceives, and whose way of making sense of Moses’ reference is necessarily a 
process of trial and error. A rhetorical effect is thus created throughout Deuteronomy 27— 
30, driving the reader into a dynamic of curiosity: What is the genesis of the documents 
in question? Does it include (for 28,58,61) a reference to the stone inscription (mentioned 
in Deuteronomy 27)? The report by the narrator in 31,9 about Moses’ writing down of the 
tora is a timely answer to some of these questions. Besides, Moses has equally anticipated 
the written condition of his ‘dra in 17,18 when he enjoins the king, upon his accession to 
the throne, to write “for himself on a séper a copy of this ford, taken from that of the priests, 
who are Levites”. The making of a copy presupposes a written original; the existence 
thereof is another piece of gapped information that generates curiosity. See the discussion in 
J.-P. SONNET, “The Fifth Book of the Pentateuch: Deuteronomy in Its Narrative Dynamic”, 
JAJ 3 (2012) 197-234, here 210; and IDEM, Book, 134-138. 

44 See ALTER, Five Books, 610: “The resources of rhetoric are marshaled to create 
through a written text the memory of a foundational national event, so that the latter-day 
Israelites listening to ‘this book of the teaching,’ sefer hatorah hazeh, will feel that they 
themselves are reenacting that event [...]. The role of stylistic indicators of temporal and 
spatial location and orientation — those ‘pointing words’ that linguists refer to as deictics — 
is essential to the creation of this general effect”’. 
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divine curse or blessing and that obedience is still defined in relation to the 
text-object located in the audience’s very presence *. 


Lester focuses on the first of the six séper-references in Deut 28,58. 
The last one of the series, in 30,10, is particularly meaningful in the pres- 
ent inquiry since it is preceded and followed by a concentration of deictic 
“todays”. The projected context is a returning from exile (see vv. 1-5): 


Then you shall again listen to YHWH, observing all his commandments that 
I am commanding you today [...] When you listen to YHwH your God by 
observing his commandments and decrees that are written in this record of 
the tora (ai, AINA IWDd2) [...] See, I have set before you today (arm) life 
and prosperity, death and adversity. If you listen to the commandments of 
YHWH your God that I am commanding you today (a1"7) (30,8-16). 


Taken up in the narrator’s overall rehearsal, Moses’ reference to 
“this record of the ford” sounds as a self-reference of the material book 
the reader is reading (and the listener listening to) in his/her own world. 
Concurrently and analogously, Moses’ “today” in the plains of Moab 
catches up with the “today” of Deuteronomy’s addressees. Both deictic 
expressions function as “metalepsis prompters”’, triggering a coalescence 
of the distinct temporal and communication realms. 

John Pier, who has written extensively on metalepsis, characterizes its 
modus operandi as follows: “Essentially, it functions with varying dosages 
of three parameters: (a) illusion of contemporaneousness between the time 
of the telling and the time of the told; (b) transgressive merging of two 
or more levels; (c) doubling of the narrator/narratee axis with the author/ 
reader axis” *°, All three phenomena are involved in Deuteronomy’s 
strategy: the temporal collapsing (“today”/”today”’), the (partial) merging 
of the represented written document with the representing one, the ulti- 
mate targeting of the work on the actual reader. In Deuteronomy 30, the 


45 M. LESTER, “Deuteronomy 28:58, CTH 53, and the Rhetoric of Self-Reference”, 
VT 69 (2019) 1-22, here 20; see already SONNET, Book, 248-249. Lester’s proposal draws 
from cases of self-reference in Ancient Near East (and specifically Hittite) treaty inscrip- 
tions; about analogies in legal inscriptions, see B. ARNOLD, “Deuteronomy’s Book and 
Hammurapi’s Stela: The Referent of ‘This Séper’ in Deuteronomy 28:58”, VT 69 (2020) 
(forthcoming). Lester and Arnold both prolong the comparative inquiry initiated by Moshe 
Weinfeld, Dennis J. McCarthy, and Joseph A. Fitzmyer about self-reference in documents 
and monumental inscriptions in Hittite, Babylonian, Assyrian, and Syrian-Aramaic tradi- 
tions. When it comes to Deuteronomy, the comparative investigation obviously falls on 
Deuteronomy’s matrix, Esarhaddon’s Succession Treaty (STE, 672 B.c.E), which multi- 
plies instances of self-reference to “this treaty”, “this oath”, “this treaty tablet”. See in par- 
ticular §33 which associates “this treaty”, “this oath” [2x] and “this day” (see S. PARPOLA — 
K. WATANABE, Neo-Assyrian Treaties and Loyalty Oaths [SAA 2; Helsinki 1988] 44). 

46 J. Pier, “Metalepsis”, The Living Handbook of Narratology (eds. P. HUHN et al.) 
(Hamburg 2016) §5 (http://www.lhn.uni-hamburg.de/). 
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theme of the proximity of the word developed by Moses (vv. 11-14) fur- 
ther catalyzes the shortcut: “‘for the word is very near to you; it is in your 
mouth and in your heart for you to observe” (v. 14). As never before in 
Deuteronomy, internal and external addressees are drawing close, ending 
up aligned with one another in front of the choice to make “today”. 


7. Deuteronomy’s Final Disclosure 


As it has progressively emerged in these pages, it is the reader/listener 
of the book who, in Deuteronomy, ultimately enjoys the “privilege (and 
the responsibility) of the actual listener”. This is far from implying either 
a systematic blurring of the book’s temporal differences or a shift of every 
occurrence of “today” in the work into an immediate reference to the 
reader’s/listener’s “today” *’. The first impressions, created by the calen- 
dar of Deut 1,3, are somehow invincible: Moses’ “today” in Moab is a 
day in the past, in foundational history. Yet the reader/listener progres- 
sively realizes that the covenant momentum actualized in the Moab’s 
“today” ultimately leads into his/her “today”. And just as the “today” of 
Moses’ immediate listeners, the “today” of Deuteronomy’s reader/listener 
is a moment of decision *. 

The last chapter of Deuteronomy adds a final twist to the issue and 
astutely ties together the main threads of the work’s dynamic. It does so in 
two moves. In a first move, the narrator drives the “today” dynamic that 
undergirded Moses’ speeches to its most updated relevance, the “today” 
of Deuteronomy’s narration-reception. In Deut 34,6, the narrator, report- 
ing Moses’ death, makes clear that “no one knows his burial place to this 
day (atm avn ty)” 4. In so speaking, the narrator gathers and relaunches 
Moses’ rhetorical strategy, pointing to present and future “todays” in the 


47 The misuse of deictics has long been identified as a symptom of psychosis. See 
B. ROSENBAUM — H. SONNE, The Language of Psychosis (New York 1986): “The various 
kinds of deictic failure in language is what we here describe as the breakdown of the 
boundaries between discourse and enunciation. When this occurs the times, places, per- 
sons, and circumstances of the enunciation become diffuse, unstable and replaceable 
entities” (52). 

48 See on this theme MILLAR, “Place of Decision”, 15-88. 

4 Formally speaking, the use of “up to this day” by the narrating voice in Deut 34,6 
is very similar to the two previous uses in the ethnographic notices in 2,22 and 3,14. Yet, 
a significant difference can be observed, and I thank Dominik Markl for having brought 
the phenomenon to my attention. While the content in 2,22 and 3,14 is bound to a geo- 
graphical and historical situation shared by the narrator (or implied author) and his implied 
addressees, the statement in 34,6 is, so to say, setting free. The only knowledge it requires 
is a lack of knowledge (about the place of Moses’ tomb), and it is a datum disclosed by the 
text itself. In its ending Deuteronomy reveals how radically it is reader-minded, in search of 
actual readers or listeners, in order to deliver what it promises. 
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reception of the ford. To state that Moses’ tomb has not been found 
“up to this day” amounts to saying that it will never be found. Moses’ 
“permanence” has thus to be searched for in another monument: in the 
book, Deuteronomy, that discloses Moses’ tora. The “today” progres- 
sively expanded by Moses in his speeches thus merges with the perennial 
“today” authorized by Deuteronomy’s narrating voice *°. 

The second move is almost symmetrical and represents Deuteronomy’s 
ultimate surprise. What has so far been left undocumented in the narra- 
tor’s report, i.e., the historical choice of Moses’ addressees responding 
to God’s offer, receives an authorized report in Deut 34,9: “The sons 
of Israel listened to Joshua and did as YHwH had commanded Moses”. 
Three verses before the end of the book, we learn that an actual “listening 
and doing” (analogous to the commitment of the people in Exod 24,3.7) 
took place in foundational history thanks to Joshua’s mediation. Such a 
report does not cancel the rhetorical appeal issued in Moses’ speeches. It 
actually coordinates any answer in the future (“‘today”) with the answer 
given in the past by the faithful generation “at that time” >!. 


III. CONCLUSION 


The trajectory of one deictic expression, “today”, undergirds Deuter- 
onomy’s core strategy. If the book eventuates in a metalepsis triggered 
by the deictic in question, tying up represented and representing “today”, 
it does so by being the narrative of such a metalepsis. Making the most of 
his dramatis persona’s speeches, the narrator builds up the multilayered 
significance and actuality of the day that counts, within and without the 
historiographical narrative. The actuality impending in Deuteronomy’s 
occurrences of “today” is progressively mobilized, intensified, and inter- 
connected, up to the perennial “today” of Deut 34,6. In the end, any pos- 
sible response in history gets coupled with the response by the faithful 


50 The effect is paralleled and reinforced in the narrator’s statement in Deut 34,10: 
“Never since (719 ... 81) has there arisen a prophet in Israel like Moses”. See BHRG? $40.37 
about the use of T1y 89 (“not again”) “in utterances about future situations (e.g., in announce- 
ments, promises, appeals) to indicate what will or should not happen again or any longer’. 
As is aptly observed by Markl, the narrator’s statement in Deut 34,10 “is meant to be valid 
forever, being reaffirmed by any future reader” (D. MARKL, “Deuteronomy”, The Paulist 
Biblical Commentary [eds. J.E. AGUILAR CHIU et al.] [New York — Mahwah, NJ 2018] 147- 
193, here 193). Once again, Deuteronomy emerges as a book meant to deliver its pointedness 
in the act of reading. 

51 See J.-P. SONNET, “Redefining the Plot of Deuteronomy — From End to Beginning: 
The Import of Deut 34:9”, Deuteronomium. Tora fiir eine neue Generation (eds. G. FISCHER — 
D. MARKL — S. PAGANINI) (BZAR 17; Wiesbaden 2011) 37-49. 
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generation (Joshua’s generation) reported in Deut 34,9. The answer pro- 
vided in 29,28 (“the revealed things belong to us and to our children for- 
ever, to observe all the words of this tora’) is no longer “floating”: it fits 
the response of Joshua’s generation, as much as any response “today”. 
Scriptura Scripturae interpres: it is another biblical text, Psalm 95, that 
perhaps best paraphrases Deuteronomy’s core strategy: “Today, if you 


hear his voice” (v. 7) *. 


Via del Seminario, 120 Jean-Pierre SONNET 
00186 Roma 
Italy 


SUMMARY 


In its narrative, rhetorical, and pragmatic aspects, the trajectory of the deictic 
expression “today” in Deuteronomy reveals what the book is all about: a progres- 
sive merging of represented and representing time (and communication). Or, to 
use the category coined by Gérard Genette, it is a “metalepsis”’, “the transgression 
of a line of demarcation that authors usually do not touch, namely the ‘shifting 
but sacred frontier between two worlds, the world in which one tells, the world 
of which one tells’” (Dorrit Cohn). Purposeful uses of the expression by Moses, 
in past, present, and future references and by the narrator conjointly build Deuter- 
onomy’s climactic moment, “today”, as the urgent time of decision. 


52 Cf. the analogous paraphrase in the New Testament: “But exhort one another every 
day, as long as it is called ‘today’” (Heb 3,13). 
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Abstract 

In its overall literary construction, Deuteronomy has turned a syntactic form—the “if/when...” 
form of casuistic laws and vassal treaties—into its main narrative dynamics. It has combined the 
mini-plots of the case-laws (“if a man...” / “when you...”) with the overarching plot of the peo- 
ple’s loyalty (“if you listen to the commandments...”) and with the macro-plot of the divine 
promise (“when Yhwh your God brings you into the land...”) in order to create a general 
suspenseful momentum that leads to the memorable dénouement of Deut 34:9: “The sons of 
Israel listened ...and did just as Yhwh had commanded Moses’. 


Keywords 
Deuteronomy, law, narrative 


The distinction between law and narrative is one of the basic conceptual tools 
in biblical exegesis. It has shaped countless studies, in “diachronic” as well as 
“synchronic” presentations and analyses of the Pentateuch. If it commends 
itself as a genetic tool—the legal and narrative sections of the Pentateuch cer- 
tainly have separate remote origins—is it appropriate when it comes to char- 
acterizing the actual texts created by the biblical redactors in their specific 
dynamics? “The process that constituted the Pentateuch, in each of its stages”, 
Edward Greenstein writes, “tended to blend and integrate its material into a 
new entity, a text to be read as a continuous whole”.! More attention needs still 
to be paid to the way the biblical books combine narrative and statutory 
dimensions: in biblical writing, law is narrativized and narrative is legalized. 
To some extent, the biblical epistemological revolution lies in the way it fuses 
genres so that they may join their respective forces. Drawing on a recent study 


1) E. Greenstein, “Sources of the Pentateuch”, in Harper’s Bible Dictionary (San Francisco, 1985), 
p- 986. 
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by Meir Sternberg, the present study will bring forth a specific aspect of the 
cross-relationship between law and narrative in Deuteronomy: the book’s con- 
tinuum tums out to be built on if-plots, in individual case-laws as well as in 
Moses’ admonitory and prophetic address to the people. Not only do these levels 
mirror each other, they also condition each other, operating like wheels within 
wheels, as becomes clear in Deuteronomy’s narrative closure in Deut 34:9. 


1. If}Plots and the Law Code 


The study of the relationship of law and narrative is a relatively young but 
thriving discipline,2, stemming from the more general law-as-language 
approach. In the biblical field, the investigation has been marked out by 
insightful essays by Harry P. Nasuti, Bernard S. Jackson, and Assnat Bartor.* 
A recent contribution by Sternberg has however shed a new light on the law 
and narrative relationship, and will provide the starting point of my own 
inquiry. In an eighty-page essay, “If-Plots: Narrativity and the Law Code’, Stern- 
berg has addressed the narrative dimension of legal utterances, with special 
attention to their biblical form. In both their casuistic and apodictic construc- 


2) See in particular the works by P. Brooks, “Narrativity of the Law”, Cardozo Studies in Law and 
Literature 14 (2002), pp. 1-10; “Narrative Transactions—Does the Law Need a Narratology?”, Yale 
Journal of Law & Humanities 18 (2006), pp. 1-12; “Narrative in and of the Law’, in J. Phelan and 
P. J. Rabinowitz (eds.), A Companion to Narrative Theory (Oxford, 2005), pp. 415-426. 

3) See the overviews and bibliographies in B. Danet, “Language and the Legal Process”, in Law and 
Society Review 14 (1980), pp. 445-564; “Language and Law: An Overview of Fifteen Years of 
Research”, in H. Giles and W. P. Robinson (eds.), Handbook of Language and Social Psychology 
(Chichester, 1990), pp. 537-559; or J. Gibbons, Forensic Linguistics: An Introduction to Language in 
the Justice System (Oxford, 2003). 

4) See H. P. Nasuti, “Identity, Identification, and Imitation: The Narrative Hermeneutics of Bibli- 
cal Law’, Journal of Law and Religion 4 (1986), pp. 9-23, whose study opens with: “One of the most 
interesting features of biblical law is the extent to which it is pervaded by narrative. Many biblical 
laws have a quasi-narrative form, while others include within themselves a narrative reference of 
some sort. In their present context, all biblical laws have a narrative setting. Wherever one finds 
law in the Bible, one is in the presence of narrative as well” (p. 9); Nasuti’s assumption is echoed 
in A. Bartor, Reading Law as Narrative. A Study in Casuistic Laws of the Pentateuch (AIL 5; Atlanta, 
2010), p. 1: “the cases described in the law collections [are] actually miniature stories”. See also 
B.S. Jackson, Law, Fact and Narrative Coherence (Merseyside, 1988), pp. 97-98. 

5) M. Sternberg, “If-Plots: Narrativity and the Law-Code”, in J. Pier and J. A. Garcia Landa (eds.), 
Theorizing Narrativity (Berlin, 2008), pp. 29-107. The present summary focuses on one of the many 
aspects of Sternberg’s article. A previous exploration, more explicitly centred on the Bible, is read 
in Id., Hebrews between Cultures: Group Portraits and National Literature (Bloomington, 1998), 
PP. 520-537. My presentation combines both contributions. 
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tions, Sternberg shows, legal utterances are best understood as “law-tales”, 
sketching out possible courses of action with the aim of regulating them: “the 
law-tale is on the whole future-oriented, representing a prospective action.”® 
Understood as a “foretold story’, the miniature tale of the law is a “type story’, 
as Nasuti puts it,” or a “master tale”, in Sternberg’s words, endowed with a 
“boundless story-generating power.”® 

The narrative dimension of the legal discourse surfaces in the dynamics that 
it activates. The master-tale indeed triggers an interrelated dynamics of sus- 
pense, curiosity and surprise—the three dynamics that Sternberg posits as the 
core of narrativityS—and all the more so in reason of the numerous gaps that 
characterize the formulation of the law (especially in a biblical context). 

Suspense is the prime movement of these dynamics. In its chronological 
ordering (“if..., then...”), the law “privileges a future directed, hence sus- 
penseful, teleo-logic of communication:”!° tensed up by the “if...”, the mind 
gains release from the “then... .”, with all the intermediate uncertainties." Futu- 
rity, indeed, “involves doubtful representation: contingent, hypothetical, pro- 
visional, ever vulnerable to chance and challenge. Whether what is projected 
to happen will in fact happen remains uncertain.” In biblical lore, suspense 
prevails even in the eyes of the all-knowing God. When it comes to human 
freedom, the biblical God, the one who ensures the workings of retributive jus- 
tice, withholds his knowledge and desires to know, as Moses tells the sons of 
Israel in Deuteronomy: God has been testing Israel in the desert “to know what 
was in your heart, whether or not you would keep his commandments’ 
(Deut 8:2). “Here even God's extraordinary control and knowledge of the 
world”, Sternberg writes, “is realized only in enforcement after the fact, and so 
validates the rule of the scenario’s uncertain occurrence in the law-world.”8 


6) Sternberg, “If-Plots”, p. 73. 

7) “The ‘type stories’ of casuistic law may be seen as narrative to the extent that they relate con- 
secutive events (‘when’ or ‘if... then’). They differ from the rest of biblical narrative in the pre- 
scriptive nature of their final clause, as well as in the possibility of their repeated occurance [sic]” 
(Nasuti, “Identity”, p. 9, n.1). 

8) Sternberg, “If-Plots”, p. 42. 

®) For a presentation of the incidence of the universals in question in biblical narrative, see 
M. Sternberg, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative. Ideological Literature and the Drama of Reading 
(Bloomington, 1985), pp. 264-320. 

10) Sternberg, “If-Plots’”, p. 51. 

1 Sternberg, “If-Plots’, p. 51. 
12) Sternberg, “If-Plots”, p. 75. 
13) Sternberg, “If-Plots”, p. 78. 
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Yet suspense does not exclude the opposite dynamics, governed by curiosity, 
and born of an opaque past. The statutory discourse is a web of uncertainties in 
reference and in antecedents, that prompt a continuous questioning—who is 
who in the law-tale, what’s what, when, and where, and why? The “Who is my 
neighbour?” question, raised by the practical translation of Lv 19:18 (“you shall 
love your neighbor as yourself”), with its rabbinic, evangelical and other vari- 
ants, is an example of this recurrent questioning. Questions about exact refer- 
ence and intended antecedents pull the reader’s mind backward even as he 
goes forward in the phrasing of the law. But even the third universal, surprise, 
can intrude, when “an unknown precedent comes to light, an unexpected yet 
a posteriori defensible referent springs to the law-interpreter’s mind.” That 
further evidence may overturn a conclusion taken for granted is attested in 
biblical wisdom, as stated in Prov 18:17: “The one who first states a case seems 
right, until the other comes and cross-examines”. “The statute book”, Sternberg 
sums up, “is accordingly the culture’s largest anthology of mini-narratives, 
whose smallness and fixity is in inverse ratio to their thematic diversity, their 
enduring impact on the world, and their power to generate further narrative by 
way of readerly gap-filling or lawyerly application.”® 

In the biblical context, however, the narrativity of the law code compounds 
with another narrative impulse, the one given by the framing Pentateuchal 
story. This enclosing narrative and historiographical discourse provides a “dra- 
matic Sitz im Leben” to the law, from which it cannot be detached at will.!” In 
the Covenant Code, for instance, reference to the dramatic liberation out of 
Egypt recurs in the legal corpus as a decisive motivation (“for you were aliens 
in the land of Egypt” [Exod 22:20; 23:9]), and is perceptible as well in the law 
about the Hebrew slave (Exod 21:2-11). The very voice of the divine lawgiver is 


14) Sternberg, “If-Plots”, p. 51. 

15) Sternberg, “IfPlots’, p. 49. 

16) Sternberg, Hebrews, p. 527. The combination of prose and law is not unique to the Pentateuch; 
it also characterizes collections of ancient Near Eastern law such as the Laws of Ur-Nammu 
(ca. 2100-2050 BCE), Lipit-Ishtar (ca. 2100 BCE), and Hammurabi (ca. 1750 BCE)—unlike the 
anonymous context-free Laws of Eshnunna (ca. 1770 BCE) or Hittite Laws (ca. 1600-1200 BCE). As 
wisely noted by Adele Berlin, “The Torah’s literary genius was not the mixing of genres; it was the 
invention of long prose narrative, which surrounds and overwhelms all the other ancient literary 
forms (poems, legal collections, treaties, etc.) which are embedded in it” (A. Berlin, “Numinous 
Nomos: On the Relationship between Narrative and Law’, in S. M. Olyan and R. C. Culley (eds.), 
“A Wise and Discerning Mind’: Essays in Honor of Burke E. Long (BJS; Providence, 2000), 
p- 28; see also E. Greenstein, “On the Genesis of Biblical Prose Narrative”, Prooftexts 8 (1988) 
349-350. 

17) See Sternberg, Hebrews, p. 524. 
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what assures the continuity between the theophany told in the narrative and 
the revealed statutes: “You have seen for yourselves that I spoke with you from 
heaven [in contrast to any mute idol, and therefore]. You shall not make gods of 
silver alongside me, nor shall you make for yourselves gods of gold” (Exod 
20:22-23). Furthermore, it is the nature of the newly enforced law, whether in 
apodictic or casuistic form, to impinge on the future history of Israel, recorded 
in the ensuing narrative: “the ordinance’s future-directedness, in the nature of 
all imperatives and hypotheticals, would go without saying, except that the 
contingencies are here always liable to materialize before our eyes in the tale’s 
first-order (‘real’) world, sooner or later, for better or worse.”!8 The Golden Calf 
affair in Exod 32-34, elaborating on Exod 20:4 (“You shall not make for yourself 
an idol”), is the dramatic reminder of such a potentiality. 

Whatever its legitimacy in genetic enquiries, a rigid law vs. narrative distinc- 
tion no longer represents the appropriate conceptual tool when it comes to the 
biblical continuum. “How to draw any sharp line between the genres in the 
Bible, when every piece of law is twice narrativized even by itself?”!9—in itself, 
as a mini-plot, and in its context, as a situated and influential element in the 
embedding narrative. An “intergeneric crossing” has recoded both the narra- 
tive and the statute, and calls for an appropriate characterization.*° The present 
pages will seek to describe the combining of legal and narrative dynamics in 


18) Sternberg, Hebrews, p. 536. 

19) Sternberg, Hebrews, p. 525. 

20) See Sternberg, Hebrews, p. 527. In a critical answer to Sternberg’s Poetics of Biblical Narrative 
(1985), B. Levinson has advocated “a notion not of poetics but of hermeneutics: a method informed 
by both synchronic and diachronic analysis of the text and a theory of revelation derived equally 
from narrative and law” (“The Right Chorale: From the Poetics to the Hermeneutics of the Hebrew 
Bible” [1991], in Id., “The Right Chorale”: Studies in Biblical Law and Interpretation [FAT 54; Tiibin- 
gen, 2008], 7-39, cit. p. 9), and this, in order “to have access to what is most compelling about 
ancient Israelite literary creativity” (p. 39). Levinson’s critique is largely based on the fact that 
Sternberg’s essay does not take into consideration the biblical legal texts: “The consequence of 
Sternberg’s effective exclusion of the biblical legal corpora from his poetics is the omission from 
his account of the Israelite revelation that which is truly distinctive: the formulation of ethics and 
law in covenantal terms, the attribution of law to Sinai” [p. g]). The more recent contributions by 
Sternberg, referred to in the present article, in some sense defuse Levinson’s critique. Sternberg’s 
essays on biblical law actually buttress Levinson’s perceptive observation: “not only must the 
legal corpora of the Bible be made central to a theoretical conception of revelation, they must 
also be made central to the literary study of the Bible” (p. 9). More specifically, “The legal corpora, 
everywhere attributed to an authoritative speaker known from the narrative frame, can be 
analyzed—no less than the narratives—in terms of voice or persona, point of view, gapping, 
repetition, structure, and so on. As such they contain many of the stylistic features of literary 
texts” (p. 32). 
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Deuteronomy, where if-plots pervade the story in its various levels and in its 
overall extension.” 


2. If Plots in Deuteronomy 


Deuteronomy’s legal core (chapters 12-26) features about 50 instances of case- 
laws. Some of them are cast in the classical third person form, endowed with 
the basic legal function illustrated in the Ancient Near East legal tradition and 
in the other Pentateuchal law codes:?2 


If ("2) a man is caught lying with the wife of another man, both of them shall die 
(Deut 22:22). 


When (?>) brothers reside together, and one of them dies and has no son, the wife 
of the deceased shall not be married outside the family to a stranger (Deut 25:5a). 


The book of Deuteronomy, however, tends to favour the if-you form, typical of 
a covenantal rhetoric that establishes a bond between the lawgiver and the 
addressee:?8 


21) The mixing of genres in Deuteronomy has held the scholarship’s attention since M. Weinfeld, 
Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford, 1972), pp. 146-157 (who focused on the over- 
lapping of treaty and law-code forms in Deuteronomy); the narrative overarching dimension of 
Deuteronomy’s generic combinations, however, still calls for further attention. The present per- 
spective, properly narrative, is not to be confused with C. M. Carmichael’s genetic and allegorical 
theory about the relationship between Deuteronomy’s laws and the narrative corpus that 
stretches from Genesis through 2 Kings. For a critical assessment, see B. M. Levinson, “Calum M. 
Carmichael’s Approach to the Laws of Deuteronomy’, in Id., The Right Chorale, pp. 224-255. 

22) About the meaning and function of casuistic law in the Pentateuch, on the background of 
cuneiform law, see particularly R. Westbrook, “What is the Covenant Code ?”, in B. M. Levinson 
(ed.), Theory and Method in Biblical and Cuneiform Law: Revision, Interpolation and Development 
(JSOTSup 181; Sheffield, 1994), pp. 15-36; and L. Schwienhorst-Schénberger, Das Bundesbuch 
(Ex 20,22-23,33). Studien zu seiner Entstehung und Theologie (BZAW 188; Berlin, 1990), pp. 415-416. 

23) As noted by Bartor, Reading Law, p. 36: “the addressee does not participate in only five (!) laws 
(the inheritance of the firstborn [21:15-17]; a false accusation of a woman by her husband [22:13- 
19]; sexual congress with a virgin who was not betrothed [wv. 28-29]; exemption from recruitment 
to the army [24:5]; and law of levirate marriage [25:5-10], but he is present, participating or other- 
wise involved in the events, in all the rest”. About the You form, which does not appear in other 
ancient Near Eastern law collections, see H. W. Gilmer, The If You Form in Israelite Law (SBLDS 15; 
Missoula, 1975); see also J. W. Watts, Reading Laws: The Rhetorical Shaping of the Pentateuch (Bib- 
lical Seminar 59; Sheffield, 1999), pp. 62-65. 
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When (°2) you draw near to a town to fight against it, offer it terms of peace (Deut 
20:10). 


Or, in a specific provision: 


If (O81) the man is poor, you shall not sleep in the garment given you as the pledge 
(Deut 24:12). 


In all these cases, whether in third or in second person, the subordinating con- 
junction "> means “whenever” or “if”, and joins the conjunction DX in the 
hypothetical sense of “suppose”, “in the case where”. In their generality, the 
“whenever’, “in the case where” ’> and D8 are revealing of the omnitemporality 
of the law. The law is omnitemporal for it is, as John Lyons writes, “time-bound, 
but temporally unrestricted.”24 Sternberg comments: “the law is time bound, 
since it represents some event(s) happening in the world, and therefore sub- 
ject to contingency, mobilizing agents and counteragents, and exhibiting the 
peculiarly temporal features of sequentiality, directionality and duration. But 
the law is also time unrestricted, in that (unless stipulated otherwise) its life- 
span extends indefinitely.”25 

Yet, to read Deuteronomy is to encounter before (and also alongside and 
after) these case-laws analogous syntactical forms in °} or DX,?° that have a 
different value, irreducible to the casuistic law import: 


When (’3) Yhwh your God brings you into the land that you are about to enter and 
occupy..., and when Yhwh your God gives them [the nations] over to you and 
you defeat them... , then you will utterly destroy them... (Deut 7:1-2). 


If (ON) you will only listen to my commandments that I am commanding you 
today ..., then I will give the rain for your land in its season (Deut 11:13-14). 


As will be shown in more detail in the next sections, these when- and if- 
sentences pertain either to Deuteronomy’s historical plot, linked to God's 
promise (especially in the case of the °3-forms), or to Israel’s overall decision 
about the law and the Lawgiver (especially in the case of the OX-forms). 


24) J. Lyons, Semantics (Cambridge, 1977), p. 680. 

25) Sternberg, “If-Plots”, p. 42. 

26) See the survey by R. D. Kunjummen, “The Syntax of Conditionals in Deuteronomy and Trans- 
lation of wqatal (Consecutive Perfects)”, on http://www.biblicallaw.net (Biblical Law Section of 
the Society of Biblical Literature, 2008). 
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Deuteronomy thus brings into play various kinds of if-plots—in casuistic law, 
prophetic admonitions, and hortatory speech;’ yet, as I also intend to show, 
the biblical book combines them within a single narrative purpose.78 


3. °2-Plots in Deuteronomy: Temporality of the Law and Temporality of the 
Promise 


Within the hortatory ’2-sentences in Deuteronomy, a group stands out, in 
which Moses brings into play the imminent entry of the people into the land 
(in its different phases). The protases prefixed by 73, with either God or the 
people as subject, have in this case a concrete temporal import, associated to a 
non-repeatable history: 


When Yhwh your God has brought you into the land... (Deut 6:10; 7:1; 11:29). 
When you cross the Jordan to go in to occupy the land... (Deut 11:31). 


When Yhwh your God enlarges your territory, as he has promised you... (Deut 
12:20). 


When Yhwh your God has cut off before you the nations . .. (Deut 12:29; 19:1). 


When you have come into the land that Yhwh your God is giving you, and have 
taken possession of it and settled in it... (Deut 17:14). 


27) The same phenomenon is observable in Exod 19-24 (see in particular the if-sentences in Exod 
19:5; 23:22.23-24), but not at the scale of Deuteronomy’s general coordination of if-sentences. 

28) As pointed out by Sternberg (see “If-Plots”, pp. 52-65), in casuistic law the logic visibly asserts 
itself in the syntax: the “if... then” advances from protasis (e.g., “If you buy a Hebrew slave ...”) to 
apodosis (“six years he shall serve”’), that is, logically, from antecedent to consequent “with the 
chain mapped seriatim onto narrative time, dynamism, reasoning, chronologic, in short” (p. 53). 
The apodictic “You shall...” / “You shall not...” equally represents and regulates a future course 
of action, yet in the most reducible and unqualified form. Whereas the casuistic if-premise quali- 
fies the antecedent, albeit with elements of indeterminacy, the entire “if” is premised in silence in 
apodictic law. “From. ..a narrative viewpoint, the bare apodictic directive then jumps in medias 
res; nor does it provide the gapped exposition thereafter at that, behind time, leaving closure to 
the reader instead” (p. 56). Compare Bartor, Reading Law, p. 6: “Although [the apodictic laws] 
contain the potential for narrative ...in their current textual form this potential remains merely 
latent”. The present inquiry will focus on the case-laws because of Deuteronomy’s way to fore- 
ground the formal analogy between if/when-sentences of all kinds. The apodictic laws (first of all 
the Decalogue) however participate in the overall narrative economy of the book, suffice it to 
point to the way the Decalogue’s first stipulation “You shall have no other gods before me” (Deut 
5:7) is rephrased in if-form in Deut 8:19 (“If you... go after other gods”) as well as in 13:3.7.145 17:3 
and 30:17. 
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When you come into the land that Yhwh your God is giving you... (Deut 18:9). 


When you have come into the land... (Deut 26:1). 


The temporality in question is no longer the hypothetical omni-temporality of 
the law (“whenever’, “suppose”), but the historical, one-off (and so, actually, 
impending) temporality of the promise, stemming from God’s initiative, and 
formulated with prophetic authority. Moreover, these two different temporali- 
ties form a prospective sequence here. As is made clear in Moses’ ultimate 
warning before the Law code, the historical scenario embodied in the when- 
sentences leads (in its apodosis) to the coming into force of the case-laws and 


to the people’s duty to observe them: 


When you cross the Jordan to go in to occupy the land that Yhwh your God is giv- 
ing you, and when you occupy it and live in it, (then) you shall observe to do all the 
statutes and ordinances that I am setting before you today (Deut 11:31-32). 


In other words, the historical, divinely driven, scenario “when you...” will 
bring into the world of action the multifold hypothetical “when you...” / “ifa 
man...” statutes and ordinances. The two levels, both of them expressed in an 
analogous syntactic form, are thus operating like a chain reaction: when God 
carries out his promise, bringing the people into the land, then the “when/ 
if...” case-laws will have to be diligently observed.?9 Deuteronomy is therefore 
built on the meeting and the coupling of two future oriented narrativities: the 
omnitemporality of the law and the particular, divinely bound, temporality of 
the promise.?° Deuteronomy’s peculiarity, Paul Beauchamp writes, is to oper- 
ate at the “juncture between the law and the promise:”*! in it the law is given 
in the presence of the Promised Land. The law has been originally given prior to 
the land, in the desert’s no-man’s land, yet in the last book of the Pentateuch, 


29) The Jordan about to be crossed is the /imen of the coming into force of the law; for the theme 
of liminality, see N. Stahl, Law and Liminality in the Bible (JSOTSup 202; Sheffield, 1995); about 
liminality in Deuteronomy, see J.-P. Sonnet, The Book within the Book: Writing in Deuteronomy 
(BibInt14; Leiden, 1997), pp. 88-92. If enforcement was meant to go through steps (after crossing, 
after victory on the nations, after settlement), it is nevertheless anticipated per modum unius in 
Moses’ valedictory speech. 

30) The temporality of the promise is “categorial”, to put it in Karl Rahner's parlance, ice., it 
belongs to the particular, historical, circumscribed in space and time, non necessary and a poste- 
riori; see R. Murphy, “When is Theology ‘Biblical’?: Some Reflections”, in BTB 33 (2003) 21-27. 

3) P. Beauchamp, L’un et l'autre testament. 1.Essai de lecture (Paris, 1976), p. 60 (my trans.). 
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“the founding narrative is finally ‘landing,’”’? and “the decision about the Law 
is made in presence of the promised object.” 

Interestingly enough, the historical when-sentences are found not only in 
the hortatory speech that precedes (and follows) the Law code, but also within 
the code in question: 


When Yhwh your God enlarges your territory, as he has promised you, ... (Deut 
12:20, in the altar law). 


When Yhwh your God has cut off before you the nations whom you are about to 
enter to dispossess them, ... (Deut 12,29, in a warning against idolatry). 


When Yhwh your God has blessed you, as he promised you, ... (Deut 15:6, in the 
law on the sabbatical year). 


When Yhwh your God has cut off the nations whose land Yhwh your God is giving 
you, and you have dispossessed them and settled in their towns and in their 
houses, ... (Deut 19:1-2, in the law on the cities of refuge). 


When you have come into the land that Yhwh your God is giving you as an inheri- 
tance to possess, and you possess it, and settle in it, ...” (Deut 26:1, in the law on the 
first fruits). 


In such cases, the protasis no longer represents a hypothetical human-bound 
situation; it represents a contingency in history, associating the people with 
the realization of God’s promise, and in that measure divinely bound. The 
unrestricted temporality of the Law code is thus permeated by the unique tem- 
porality of the promise and indeed of its realization.54 

The two provisions that conclude the legal corpus in Deut 26 are a fine illus- 
tration of the phenomenon in question, since they juxtapose a temporally 
unrestricted regulation (“When you have finished paying all the tithe of your 
produce in the third year... [= every third year]” [Deut 26:12]), with a restricted 
one, the giving of the first fruits, “When you have come into the land that Yhwh 
your God is giving you, and you possess it, and settle in it, you shall take some 
of the first of all the fruit of the ground...” (Deut 26:1-2). The stipulation about 


32) P. Beauchamp, L’un et Uautre testament. 2.Accomplir les Ecritures (Paris, 1990), p. 314 (my 
trans.). 

33) Beauchamp, L’un et autre testament. 1, p. 60 (my trans.); see also B. S. Jackson, Studies in the 
Semiotics of Biblical Law (JSOTSS 314; Sheffield, 2000), p. 258. 

34) The two temporalities actually combine any time Yhwh’s gift of the land (or of cities) is 
remembered in a casuistic law; see, for instance, Deut 12:8-11; 15:4.7; 16:20; 17:2; 19:2.10.14; 20:16; 


21:23; 23:21; 24:4; 25:19. 
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the first fruits indeed refers to a single-occurrence ritual; it is, as Robert D. 
Nelson writes, “a ‘foundation’ ceremony, undertaken at the time of the first 
harvest after entry.” In it, the statutory imperative (“you shall take”) is related, 
indeed subject, to the gift of the land and to its fruits, in an eloquent recoding 
(in the form of restriction) of law by contingent history.?° The presence of his- 
torical protases within the Law code is thus a clear signal of the fusion of genres: 
the Law code, in its specific narrativity and temporality, intersects with the 
narrativity and the temporality of God’s promise. Both of them are future- 
oriented and thus suspenseful, even in the case of the divine promise, depend- 
ing on particular hows and whens, and both therefore drive the reader forward 
in Deuteronomy’s narrated history. 


4. OX-Plots in Deuteronomy 


Along with the *2-sentences, Deuteronomy features a group of 22 occurrences 
of protases introduced by 08, in either legal or exhortatory use. In deutero- 
nomic casuistic law, the D&-cases always formulate (sub-) provisions, further 
determining a general case introduced by *> (see Deut 2071-12; 21:14; 22:2.20.25; 
2411.12; 25:2.7) 37 


When (?2) you draw near to a town to fight against it, offer it terms of peace. 


If (OQ) it accepts your terms of peace and surrenders to you, then all the people in it 
shall serve you at forced labor. 


If (89-081) it does not submit to you peacefully, but makes war against you, then you 
shall besiege it; and when Yhwh your God gives it into your hand, you shall put all 
its males to the sword (Deut 20:10-12). 


The casuistic formulation is akin to a process axiology, made of successive pro- 
visions (...if...,and if...) and successive branching choices. The purest form 
is the alternative, illustrated in some rare cases, as in Deut 20:11-12 just cited (“if 
it accepts your terms of peace ..., ifit does not”), and in Deut 22:13-21: “Suppose 


35) R. D. Nelson, Deuteronomy (OTL; London, 2002), p. 307. 

36) See Beauchamp, L’un et Vautre testament. 1, pp. 62-64. 

37) The exceptional case of Deut 19:8 (“If [08] Yhwh your God enlarges your territory ...”), in the 
law on the cities of refuge, may be added to the group in question; although the protasis repre- 
sents a divine action, it also constitutes a further juncture contemplated by the law, thus falling 
within the syntactic form attached to (sub-)provisions. It should be noted that the ?3 form is used 
in the main protasis (“When Yhwh your God has cut off the nations”). 
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aman marries a woman, but after going in to her, he dislikes her and makes up 
charges against her, slandering her by saying... If, however, this charge is true, 
that evidence of the young woman’s virginity was not found, ...”.3° But, in any 
case, the DX-provision is then subordinated to a more general, subsuming, 
*2-law. 

In Moses’ exhortative use, on the other hand, the DX-sentences are pro- 
moted to the role of master protasis (see Deut 8:19; 11:13.22.28; 15:5; 28:1.15.58; 
30:17).39 The O&-sentences of this kind mostly pertain to commitments of alle- 
giance and faithfulness to the deity in a covenantal relationship. In this, the 
DX-group in question clearly betrays the influence of the Ancient Near East 
vassal treaty literature: political covenants between suzerain and vassal, in 
remote Hittite, Neo-Assyrian or Aramean fashion, are marked by if-stipulations 
bearing on the vassal’s loyalty.4° In Deuteronomy, the first of these sentences 
stipulates: 


If (08) you do forget Yhwh your God and follow other gods to serve and worship them, 
Isolemnly warn you today that you shall surely perish. Like the nations that Yhwh 
is destroying before you, so shall you perish, because you would not listen to the 
voice of Yhwh your God (Deut 8:19-20). 


The warning is a rehearsal of the first commandment of the Decalogue (Deut 
5:7-9: “you shall have no other gods before me... You shall not bow down to 
them or worship them”), now rephrased in conditional form. The primary stip- 
ulation of the covenantal treaty is turned into a hypothetical scenario, mapping 
out Israel’s trajectory toward life or death. Whereas the circumstantial protases 


38) See also the alternatives in Deut 14:7-8 (animals with or without rumination and cleft hoof); 
14:9-10 (aquatic animals with or without fins and scales); in 22:25 (the engaged virgin met in the 
town / in the open country); and in 23:20-21 (interests on loans to an Israelite brother / to foreign- 
ers). About binary contrasting patterns in biblical law, see Bartor, Reading Law, pp. 72-75. 

39) In Deut 11:28 and 30:17, the DX construction is embedded within a disjunctive proposition 
(11:26-28 and 30:15-18) prefaced by the phrase “See, I set before you” (11:26; 30:15). In both cases, the 
first element, expressing the positive choice (in favour of blessing or life), opens with TWX. Yet, in 
the case of 30:17, the initial conditional 1WX& seems to have been conflated with a subsequent 
(relative) IWk attested in the LXX, which reads: “ifyou obey the commandments of Yhwh your 
God, which I command you today’). 

40) See most recently (with overviews and bibliographies) H. U. Steymans, “DtrB und die adé zur 
Thronfolgeregelung Asarhaddons. Bundestheologie und Bundesformular im Blick auf Deutero- 
nomium 1’, in G. Fischer, D. Markl and S. Paganini (eds.), Deuteronomium—Tora fiir eine neue 
Generation (BZABR 17; Wiesbaden, 2011), pp. 161-192. 
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in casuistic laws lead to a full array of proportional legal conclusions, the peo- 
ple’s overall obedience (or disobedience) here stipulated has a radical outcome 
(“you shall surely perish”). Just as in the past, when God tested Israel in the 
desert “to know what was in your heart, whether or not (85-08) you would 
keep his commandments” (Deut 8:2), the present situation of the people is a 
place of life and death bifurcations. 

The crucial force of the alternative is particularly perceptible when the 
DX-protases are construed with the verb ynv, “to listen, to obey”, in warnings 
occurring before the law code (and just before it: Deut 11,13-15; 11:27-28), within 
the law code (Deut 15:5), and after it (Deut 28:1.15; 30:15-16.17-18).#! 

In all the cases listed, the all-embracing character of the hortatory 
DX-statements (by way of anticipation or resumption) is noticeable.” The pro- 
tasis explicitly or implicitly (30:17) covers the entire legal revelation: “the com- 
mandments”, “all these (his) commandments”, “my commandment”, “this 
entire commandment”, “his voice [by diligently observing all his command- 
ments]”. To the all-inclusiveness of the protasis corresponds the radicalization 
in the apodosis, which, in most cases, polarizes life with death, blessing with 
curse.* Once more, a suspenseful plot is opened, one that drives the reader 
forward to the branching future. 


5. If-Plot in Deuteronomy’s Overall Plot 


The “if you listen / don’t listen” thread is joined by other key verbs that punctu- 
ate Deuteronomy’s major plot,** in particular the verb 1w, “to keep, to 


4) In Deut 8:2; 11:22; 28:58, similar warnings are construed with the verb 1/AW, “to keep, to 
observe”. 

42) A similar covering of the legal revelation is observable in sentences introduced by 79 in Deut 
6:25; 13:13} 19:9; 28:2.9.13; 30:10. 

43) See in particular the alternatives in Deut 11:27-28, 28:1.15 and 30:15-18. 

44) | have contended in recent essays that Deuteronomy’s overall plot is linked to the reader's 
growing uncertainty about the people’s actual reception of and appropriate response to Moses’ 
Torah, given the prophet’s non-crossing of the Jordan (and his death). Paradoxically, this uncer- 
tainty is proportional to the multiple provisions taken by Moses in order to secure the answer in 
question; see my essays “Redefining the Plot of Deuteronomy—From End to Beginning: The 
Import of Deut 34:9”, in Tora fiir eine neue Generation, 37-49; and “The Fifth Book of The Penta- 
teuch: Deuteronomy in its Narrative Dynamic’, JAJ 3.2 (2012) (197-234). 
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Protasis 


Apodosis (anticipated*) 





1,13-15 Ifyou will only listen to my 
commandments that I am 
commanding you today... 


11:27-28 ...if(AW&) you listen to the 
commandments of Yhwh your God 
that I am commanding you today... 


... you do not listen to the 
commandments of Yhwh your 
God... 


15:4-5  ... @fonly you will listen to Ynwh your 
God by diligently observing this 
entire commandment that I 
command you today... 


28:1 Ifyou will only listen to the voice of 
Yhwh, by diligently observing all his 
commandments that I am 
commanding you today, 


2815 Ifyou willnot listen to the voice of 
Yhwh your God by diligently 
observing all his commandments 
and decrees, which I am 
commanding you today, 


3015-16 [Ifyou obey the commandments of 
Yhwh your God]* that Iam 
commanding you today, 


3017-18 Jfyour heart turns away and you do 
not listen, but are led astray to bow 
down to other gods and serve them, 


+ then I will give the rain for 
your land in its season... and 
he will give grass... 


* The blessing > 


* The curse > 


* Yhwh is sure to bless you in 
the land > 


+ Yhwh your God will set you 
high above all the nations of 
the earth. 


+ then all these curses shall 
come upon you and overtake 
you. 


> then you shall live and 
become numerous, and Yhwh 
your God will bless you in the 
land that you are entering to 
possess. 


+> ...you shall perish; you 
shall not live long in the land 
that you are crossing the 
Jordan to enter and possess. 


45) The introductory conditional clause is missing in MT (see n. 39); it is added here according to 


the Greek édv dé eicaxovoys tas EvtoAdc xupiov tod 800 cov; the missing phrase is almost identical 


to Deut 11:27, which opens with Wk (in conditional sense), and not DX. 
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observe”, and nWy, “to do.”46 From 4:5 on, the last of these verbs is linked to the 
finality of God’s Torah: “See, I now teach you statutes and ordinances, just as 
Yhwh my God has commanded me, for you to do in the land that you are about 
to enter and occupy” (Deut 4:5; see also 4:14; 5:31; 6:1). Most interestingly, these 
two threads (“listen”, “keep” and “do”) lead to the final action told in Deuter- 
onomy, in Deut 34:9b (before the flashback of vv. 10-12): “And the sons of Israel 
listened to [Joshua] and did as Yhwh had commanded Moses’. The half-verse 
echoes the opening of the book: “Moses spoke to the sons of Israel according to 
everything Yhwh had commanded him to speak to them’, and informs the 
reader that Moses’ communication has reached its goal.*” In other words, the 
suspense built into Deuteronomy’s if-plots finds its resolution in Deut 34:9 
(a conclusion that does not preclude further developments beyond the limits 
of the book). The people, that is, Joshua’s generation, “listened” and “did” “just 
as Yhwh had commanded Moses”: they chose to listen to the commandments, 
as a whole (“ifyoulisten ...”) andin their individual requirements (“ifaman...”, 
“when you...”)—at least concerning all the requirements applicable in their 
case. Moreover, they necessarily did so within the land, where the command- 
ments came into force. What is first implied by the people’s compliance is 
indeed the fulfillment of God’s promise, or, in other words, the carrying out of 
the “when you enter into the land” scenario.*8 

The “if you listen...” thread has in particular revealed its narrative quality. 
The report by the narrator in Deut 34:9 “the sons of Israel listened... and did” 
indeed represents the resolution of the suspense created in Deut 31:16-29 by 


46) See B. A. Strawn, “Keep/Observe/Do—Carefully—Today! The Rhetoric of Repetition in Deu- 
teronomy’, in B. A. Strawn and N. R. Bowen (eds.), A God so Near. Essays on Old Testament Theol- 
ogy in Honor of Patrick D. Miller (Winona Lake, 2003), pp. 215-240. 

4”) The narrator's statement in Deut 34:9, moreover, mirrors the people’s commitment in Deut 
5:27, “All that Yhwh our God will say you will tell us, and we will listen and do it”; what might have 
sounded overreaching turns out to come true (see “Redefining”, pp. 44-45). 

48) The period of faithful obedience to the law by Joshua’s generation, here anticipated, is deter- 
mined in Judg 2:7: “The people worshiped Yhwh all the days of Joshua, and all the days of the 
elders who outlived Joshua, who had seen all the great work that Yhwh had done for Israel”. A 
clear signal of the end of the respite in question is read in Judg 2:17, in a narrator’s statement that 
not only assigns a negation to the verbs of the summary in Deut 34:9b, but also echoes the 
announcement of the people's unfaithfulness in Deut 31 (vv. 16.18.20.29): “Yet they did not listen 
even to their judges; for they prostituted themselves with other gods and bowed down to them. 
They soon turned aside from the way in which their ancestors had walked, who had obeyed the 
commandments of Yhwh; they did not do so” (see W. Grof&, Richter [HTKAT; Freiburg im Breisgau, 
2009], p. 208). The Deuteronomistic History thus emerges as the larger dramatic scene of Deuter- 
onomy’s if-plots, in the wake of the plot’s first resolution recorded in Deut 34:9. 
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God’s disclosure to Moses of the people’s unfaithfulness:*9 “Soon you will lie 
down with your ancestors. Then this people will begin to prostitute themselves 
to the foreign gods in their midst, the gods of the land into which they are going... 
they will turn to other gods and serve them, despising me and breaking my 
covenant” (Deut 31:16.20). In other words, Moses’ death would be the signal of 
the people’s disobedience—as Moses came to understand, wrongly, in Deut 
31:27.29, and the reader along with him. In their unfaithfulness, the people 
would immediately (and unhappily) match in historical terms the prophet’s 
first D&-warning: “if you do forget Yhwh your God and follow other gods to 
serve and worship them” (Deut 8:19). Yet, to the reader’s surprise, the last action 
by the people told in Deuteronomy—their listening to Joshua and their com- 
pliance with the law taught and enjoined by Moses—springs not from the peo- 
ple’s unfaithfulness, but from their faithfulness. Contrary to all expectations, 
the people have initially chosen “life” (as also advocated by Moses in Deut 30:19- 
20 and 32:47).°° The initial if-sentence in Deut 8:19 has indeed activated a nar- 
rative plot, with all the strings of uncertainty attached to it. 

The resolution of the suspense is accompanied by a narrative surprise, since 
Joshua has never been described as a teaching prophet (but rather as a military 
leader; see Deut 31:7-9). In his office as mediator of the law, however, Joshua 
embodies a role that was left hanging in Moses’ announcements, the role of the 
prophet like Moses. “To him you will listen (}ynwn POR)”, Moses announced 
apropos the prophet (Deut 18:15); and indeed: “And the sons of Israel listened to 
him [=Joshua] (P98 1ynw%) and did as Yhwh had commanded Moses” (Deut 
34:9). Joshua’s identity as mediator of the law has been hidden from the reader 
and, in typical surprise fashion, the disclosure after the fact prompts the reader 
to reassess the entire plot of Deuteronomy: in it the teaching and the empow- 
erment of the updated Torah went together with the appointment of its sec- 
ond mediator.*! 


49) God’s disclosure precipitates earlier warnings and announcements by Moses in Deut 4:25, 8:19 
and 29:21. 

50) Still, the dire predictions of unfaithfulness and apostasy uttered by Moses in Deuteronomy, 
and powerfully reformulated in the song “Listen Heavens” (Deut 32), are not nullified. If the 
announced apostasy did not come true in (or as) the immediate aftermath of Moses’ demise (as 
imagined by Moses himself in Deut 31:27-29), it will actualize itself in post-mosaic history, after 
the fortunate in-between phase of Joshua’s generation (see n. 48). Post-mosaic history, however, 
before anything else, opens with a scene of actual obedience (see my essay “Redefining”, p. 43). 
51) The Greek text of Sir 46:1 is an early witness of the reading in question: “Joshua son of Nun was 
mighty in war, and was the successor of Moses in the prophetic office”; Ibn Ezra has noticed the 
echoing effect between Deut 18:15 and 34:9, and has accordingly identified Joshua with the promised 
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The resolution in Deut 34:9 not only pertains to the comprehensive “if you 
listen ...” plot; it also concerns the (relevant) minute plots of the casuistic laws. 
The people “did just as (1W&2) God had ordered to Moses” (Deut 34:9): the nar- 
rator’s report echoes his opening statement: “Moses spoke to the sons of Israel 
according to everything (1W& 522) Yhwh had commanded him about them” 
(Deut 1:3). The active obedience per modum unius to the prophet like Moses in 
Deut 34:9 amounts to the compliance with God’s will spelled out in his many 
commandments. We must therefore infer that in the exemplary obedience of 
Joshua’s generation, every casuistic “if...then” has been carried out. The sus- 
pense inherent to the if-form has been met at all levels. Thus Deuteronomy’s 
logic is indeed narrative. 


* * * 


In brief, by means of its poetics, Deuteronomy has turned a generic form—the 
syntactic “if/when...” form of casuistic laws and vassal treaties—into its prin- 
cipal narrative dynamics: it has mingled the mini-plots of the case-laws with 
the overarching plot of the people’s loyalty and the macro-plot of the divine 
promise. Integrating in that way levels of suspense, the book does not close, 
however, without resolving a multilayered tension: the people in fact did loy- 
ally listen and comply, and did so within the Promised Land. Before anything 
else—that is, before the predicted unfaithfulness—faithfulness does occur, 
spurred by God’s own fidelity. Beyond their syntactic, juridical, rhetorical and 
narrative functions, Deuteronomy’s if-plots thus convey a theological message. 
In the book’s overall plot, the contrasting if/when-sentences subtly combine 
human freedom and divine commitment. “Suspense”, Sternberg writes, “pays a 
moral as well as an epistemological dividend that the Bible can hardly afford to 
forgo. What gives a sharper sense of the agent’s freedom of choice than the 
uncertainty of their ultimate fate?”>2 However unpredictable, human freedom, 
nevertheless, is capax Dei, as Deut 34:9 records, capable of enjoying God’s 
gift—promised and realized. Surrounded by dire predictions about the ensuing 


prophet (see his comment on Deut 18:15); see also E. Otto, Die Tora. Studien zum Pentateuch: Gesa- 
mmelte Aufsdtze (BZAR 9; Wiesbaden, 2009), p. 209. Joshua turns out to be the first (and the 
exemplary) figure of a series of prophets sent by Yawh—“my servants, the prophets” (2 Kings 
17:13.23; 21:10; 24:2)—in order to warn the people and avoid the catastrophe of exile; the last rep- 
resentative of the series is apparently Jeremiah (see Jer 7:25; 25:4; 26:5; 29:19 MT; 35:15; 44:4). How- 
ever, the narrator’s summary in 2 Kings 17 reveals that the later prophets met a fate that contrasted 
with Joshua’s: the people “did not listen” to them (v. 14). The contrast highlights the deliberate 
refusal of the people, embodied in their non-listening. 

52) Sternberg, Poetics, p. 266. 
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history on the land, the Torah closes—and closes its embedding and embed- 
ded if-plots—on a different note: “Surely, this commandment that I am com- 
manding you today is not too hard for you, nor is it too far away... No, the 
word is very near to you; it is in your mouth and in your heart for you to do it” 
(Deut 30:11.14). 


Redefining the Plot of Deuteronomy - From End to Beginning 
The Import of Deut 34:9! 


Jean-Pierre Sonnet SJ 


The end writes the beginning and shapes the middle. 
P. Brooks” 


Deut 34:9 is a verse that has attracted much attention in critical exegesis as a candi- 
date for the ending of P — a moot question if any*. Outside of the genetic inquiry, the 
verse has not gained particular consideration, and is even regularly downplayed in 
comments that turn it into a “redactional note” and/or a mere announcement of the 
story yet to follow *. In these pages, I will focus on the ending of the verse — “And 
the sons of Israel listened to him [Joshua] and did as Yhwh had commanded Moses” 
(AUATAN TTP MS WRD Wy Seow poy iw) — and I intend to show that, 
although pointing toward the following story and the next book in the canon (beyond 
the Pentateuch), the final part of 34:9 plays a crucial role within Deuteronomy as 
well as in the Pentateuch. 

In the narrative economy of Deuteronomy, the narrator’s report in 34:9b creates a 
forceful surprise, which prompts the reader to reconsider and redefine the book’s 
overall plot. In the following pages, I will accordingly adopt the point of view of the 
reader who reaches the end of the story and looks backward’. “To follow a story,” 
Paul Ricoeur writes, “is to move forward in the midst of contingencies and peripeteia 
under the guidance of an expectation that finds its fulfilment in the ‘conclusion’ of 
the story. This conclusion is not logically implied by some previous premises. It 





1 I wish to thank N. Lohfink SJ, invaluable interlocutor in the redaction of this essay, and M. 
Kramer SJ, for the correction of the English. 

2 BROOKS, Reading, 22. 

3 In the standard P hypothesis (J. Wellhausen, M. Noth, K. Elliger), Deut 34:7-9 is viewed as the 
sequel of Num 27:12-23 (the announcement of Moses’ death and the organization of his suc- 
cession; cf. Deut 32:48-52) and as the end of Pg. In spite of L. Perlitt’s pointed critique of the 
traditional thesis (see PERLITT, Priesterschrift, starting point of a full gamut of new proposals), 
the assumption that Deut 34:7-9 be the ending of Pg has been recently revisited by scholars like 
C. Frevel, L. Schmidt, H.-C. Schmitt and J. Schafer. 

4 See for instance WRIGHT, Deuteronomy, 461 [it.], “A redactional note that paves the way for 
the following book of the canon”; NELSON, Deuteronomy, 397, “v. 9 points forward to another 
story yet to follow”. 

5 The present article is the companion of a longer study that adopts the symmetrical point of 
view, following the textual sequence from its inception in a critical characterization of Deuter- 
onomy’s narrative construction of Moses as a prophet; see SONNET, Construction. 
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gives the story an ‘end point,’ which, in turn, furnishes the point of view from which 

the story can be perceived as forming a whole. To understand the story is to under- 

stand how and why the successive episodes led to this conclusion, which, far from 

being foreseeable, must finally be acceptable, as congruent with the episodes 
936 


brought together by the story”. 


1. Deuteronomy’s narrative arch 


The backward looking “point of view” provided by Deut 34:9b is indeed impressive. The 
comment by the narrator — “‘And the sons of Israel listened to him [Joshua] and did as 
Yhwh had commanded Moses” — brings out the great narrative arch that spans the entire 
book of Deuteronomy, and it does so by echoing the opening statement in 1:3: “Moses 
spoke to the sons of Israel according to all that Yhwh had commanded him unto them.” 








Deut 1:3 Deut 4:5 Deut 4:14 Deut 5:31 Deut 34:9 
Moses spoke to “See, I now “And Yhwh command: And the sons of 
the sons of Israel _ teach you commanded me | “But you, Israel listened 
according to all statutes and at that time stand here by to him [Joshua] 
that Yhwh had ordinances just = (717 78 ONN} me, andI will | and ldid as 
commanded him as (WND) nim nya) tell (A731) Yhwh had 

unto them Yhwh my God to teach you all the com- commanded 
(ms Twix So has com- statutes and mandments, Moses (Uy) 
ondx ons mim), -s manded me ordinances for the statutes mp MS WWD 


C78) for you 
to do] (my) 
in the land that 
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about to cross 
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muons). 


6 RICUR, Time and Narrative, 66. About the ascendency of the end, see BROOKS, Reading, 22: 
“Many of the most suggestive analysts of narrative [V. Propp, F. Kermode and J.-P. Sartre] ha- 
ve shared this conviction that the end writes the beginning and shapes the middle”; see also A. 
Jefferson’s comment, “Narrative is more than a mere collection of motifs, devices and func- 
tions, more than a simple sequence of actions; it is an end-dominated collection or sequence, 
and this domination of the end will affect the reading of all that precedes it” (JEFFERSON, Mise 


en abyme, 196). 
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The echoing effect between Deut 34:9b and 1:3 keeps the unfolding of Deutero- 
nomy’s thirty-four chapters within the span of a single act of communication, be- 
tween its enunciation and its reception, and it highlights it as a successful perform- 
ance. Since 1:3 the reader knew that the mosaic communication was a success as far 
as its source was concerned: Moses, the reader learned from the omniscient narrator, 
has effectively transmitted everything according to the divine order imparted to him 
— “according to all that Yhwh had commanded him (nx mA my TW 555)”. In 
34:9b, the reader learns that the same act of communication is a success in its recep- 
tion as well®: the “sons of Israel” not only “listened to”, but also “did as Yhwh had 
commanded Moses’. In the opening chapters of Deuteronomy, the reader has pro- 
gressively realized that the “doing” in question — the observance of the command- 
ments — was the finality of Moses’ enterprise’: “See, I now teach you statutes and 
ordinances as Yhwh my God has commanded me for you to do (mivy) in the land 
that you are about to enter and occupy” (4:5; see also 4:14 and 6:1). The people’s 
compliance in 34:9 is thus a crucial point in Deuteronomy’s overall action: Moses’ 
teaching on the last day of his life has not been in vain. 

I have just mentioned “Moses’ teaching”. In Deut 1:3, the reader may have been puz- 
zled by a peculiar syntactic element: “Moses spoke ... according to all that (wx 55>) 
Yhwh had commanded him’. One could have expected a sentence such as “Moses spoke 
all that Yhwh had spoken to him” or even “Moses spoke all the words that Yhwh 
had spoken to him” (cf. Exod 4:30: “Aaron spoke all the words that Yhwh had spo- 
ken to Moses”; see also Jer 30:2). By using the “according to” construction, the 
narrator hints at a transmission not reducible to a verbatim conveying of oracles, that 
is, word for word”. The reader’s curiosity receives a decisive clue in 4:15, when 
Moses specifies that the divine mandate entailed a specific communication modality, 
expressed through the verb 1195, piel, “to teach”!': “I now teach (nm) you statutes 
and ordinances as (WWX>) Yhwh my God has commanded me (3"3)”. Teaching was 
thus the manner implied by God’s mandate, and the expedient meant to lead the 
people up to the practical obedience of the «statutes and ordinances» formulated by 
Moses. 





7 On this issue, see PERLITT, Deuteronomium, 17; SONNET, Book, 10.25.198.243; FINSTER- 
BUSCH, Weisung, 119. 

8 On the centrality of the representation of reception in biblical narrative, see STERNBERG, 
World, 308-309. 

9 See FINSTERBUSCH, Weisung, 166-169, and ID., Mose, 32-33.42. 

10 See FINSTERBUSCH, Weisung, 119; ID., Mose, 31-33. 

11 The first occurrence of the verb 1195, piel, “to teach”, is read in Deut 4:1 in Moses’ speech: “And 
now, Israel, listen to the statutes and ordinances that I am teaching you to observe” (cf. the similar 
use of the verb in 4:5.14; 5:31 and 6:1). For a survey of the use of the verbs linked to teaching in 
Deuteronomy, see FINSTERBUSCH, Weisung, 116-117, and ID., Mose, 27-45. Apropos the central- 
ity of teaching in biblical culture and in Deuteronomy, see LOHFINK, Glaube, 144-166.260-263; 
CARR, Writing, 111-174. 
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The reader’s curiosity gets a new impetus when Moses, in Deut 4:14, alludes to 
an actual commissioning scene: “And Yhwh commanded me af that time (M3 *nN) 
x17 nya mm)? to teach you statutes and ordinances for you to do in the land that 
you are about to cross into and occupy”. Once more, curiosity pays, for the actual 
scene is detailed in 5:25-31, in what could be termed the etiological scene of the 
Torah as Torah, that is, as law enforced by way of teaching". 

Retelling the Horeb event, Moses elaborates the scene of the people’s request of 
a mediator; in his quality of witness, he provides details not dispensed by the narra- 
tor in his account in Exod 20:19. In God’s answer now fully reproduced by Moses, 
the important point is read in 5:31, where a subtle rephrasing of the people’s request 
is to be observed"*. The people had asked Moses to tell (127m) them whatever God 
would have told (727°) him, in a word for word conveying (cf. the double use of the 
verb in Exod 20:19). When God appropriates the people’s request, he switches one 
of the terms: “But you, stand here by me, and I will tell (77378)) all the command- 
ments, the statutes and the ordinances, that you shall teach them (otmdn), so that 
they may do them in the land that I am giving them to possess” (5:31). Saying so, 
God astutely brings into play (as he is wont to do) the “man proposes God disposes” 
principle — the people had proposed: you will tell us whatever God will tell you; God 
has answered: you shall teach them whatever I will tell you'®. God’s subtle and as- 
tute shift is nothing less than Deuteronomy’s rationale; Moses’ reproducing of God’s 
integral directive indeed provides the prophet with the divine warrant of his rhetori- 
cal enterprise’®. The verb 7195, piel, reveals the illocutionary value of Moses’ Torah 
speech: it is a prescriptive teaching, which elaborates on the basis of a previous “told” 





12 The fifteen instances of the formula 8177 ny2, “at that time”, in Deuteronomy (Deut 1:9.16.18; 
2:34; 3:4.8.12.18.21.23; 4:14; 5:5; 9:20; 10:1.8) signal what could be termed “authoritative sec- 
ondary disclosures”: Moses (or the narrator in 10:8) reveals what was not told before in the 
preceding account of Exodus-Numbers, or what has not been told before in the way it is now 
presented. The formula could be paraphrased “It was at that time that...”, and signals the filling 
of gaps in the overall “fabula” of Israel’s journey in the desert (see SONNET, Book, 66-67, n. 
77). In a redactional perspective, see LOEWENSTAMM, Formula, 42-50. 

13 The highlighting of Moses’ teaching should not conceal the prescriptive aspect of the mosaic 
Torah — hence my “enforced by way of teaching”. On this issue, see N. Lohfink’s penetrating 
observations about the coupling of the verbs an, piel, “to teach”, and my, piel, “to com- 
mand”, in Moses’ deuteronomic speeches (LOHFINK, Prolegomena, 198-199, n. 59). 

14 See on this issue Sonnet, Book, 37-38.47-48; see also LEVINSON, Revision, 72, n.16; the point 
is taken up by FINSTERBUSCH, Weisung, 166-169. 

15 God’s way to reformulate human discourse gets probably its finest illustration in 2 Sam 7, 
where God takes up, completes and subverts David’s stated intention (to build a “house” for 
God); see my forthcoming study, Rhetorics. 

16 The “reproduced scene”, of course, equally concerns Deuteronomy’s authors behind the scene. 
The mandate’s scene is an ingenious expedient whereby the Deuteronomic scribes — engaged in 
a revision of the Covenant Code (Exod 21-23) — endow their own activity with a divine sanc- 
tion, through Moses’ third party. 
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revelation'’. What was implicit in 1:3 — “according to all that Yhwh has commanded 
him” — has now been made explicit (to Moses’ audience and to the reader) in the 
“mandate scene” told by Moses in 5:25-31. 

God’s mandate is recorded a last time in Deuteronomy in 34:9: “And the sons of 
Israel listened to him [Joshua] and did as Yhwh had commanded Moses ((WND WY 
mum-AS mm 73)’. The modal “as” (WWD) in 34:9 echoes the distributive “accord- 
ing to all” (Ww 5>D>) in 1:3. What Moses had to spell out piecemeal can be imple- 
mented per modum unius by the people, as recorded by the narrator in his proleptic 
summary in 34:9. 

Yet what Deuteronomy’s narrative arch most emphasizes is actually a major shift 
in the communication process: it is not Moses who gets heeded, but Joshua; it is 
through Joshua’s mediation that the mosaic Torah is brought home. The shift in ques- 
tion brings out the core of Deuteronomy’s overall plot. To this shift I shall now turn. 


2. Moses the Prophet, the Apostate Prophet, and the Prophet like 
Moses 


The wording of Deut 34:9b retrospectively brings out a micro-plot that connects 34:9b 
and the two portraits of the prophet in Moses’ legal teaching. The summary by the narra- 
tor in v. 9, “The sons of Israel listened to him [Joshua],” turns out to be the conclusive 
point of an exhortative and narrative track marked out by the key word yrw, “to listen’, 
that opened in 4:1 (“And now, Israel, listen to the statutes and ordinances that I am teach- 
ing you to observe’’). In Moses’ teaching in Deut 13 and 18, however, the general call to 
listen specializes by focusing on prophetic figures to come. With regard to the apostate 
prophet (13:2-6), Moses warns, “you will not listen (urn x5) to the words of that 
prophet or dreamer of dreams” (v. 4), whereas concerning the “prophet like Moses”, he 
makes clear in his second teaching on prophecy (18:9-22): “To him you will listen 
(pyawn sx)” (v. 15). And so it happens in 34:9b, with the consequences I shall explain 
in detail below. In the reported final scene, the reference to God’s mandate — “And the 
sons of Israel listened to him [Joshua] and did as Yhwh had commanded Moses (M7 
mS TWD)” — adds a further contrast with the apostate prophet of chap. 13: “But the 
prophet who presumes to speak in my name a word that I have not commanded him 
(rnmg-x5 wx) to speak [...] — that prophet shall die” (v. 20)'*. 

The sequence “To him you will listen” — “And the sons of Israel listened to him 
[Joshua]” has a decisive fallout on both Moses’ and Joshua’s status. The criterion given 
by Moses in chap. 18 about authentic prophecy was the criterion of fulfillment (ex- 
pressed negatively): “If a prophet speaks in the name of Yhwh but the thing does not 





17 The corpus of the “told” revelation in question is to be found in Exod 21-23, which record 
God’s words as spoken by God (see Exod 21:1; cf. Deut 5:31: “I will tell’). 
18 I thank N. Lohfink to whom I owe this observation. 
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take place or come true, it is a word that Yhwh has not spoken” (v. 22). The heeding of 
Joshua by the sons of Israel recorded in 34:9b is actually nothing else than the accom- 
plishment of Moses’ announcement (and exhortation): “To him you will listen”. Deuter- 
onomy is thus the stage of an effective and literal fulfillment of a word formulated by 
Moses in God’s name, and this confirms Moses’ quality as a prophet — according to the 
criterion he has himself taught. Regarding Joshua, now, the same report warrants his 
identification with the “prophet like Moses”; Joshua is the one of whom Moses has said: 
“to him, you will listen” (18:15)!”. In an efficient short cut, the narrator makes clear in 
34:9b that, listening to the post-mosaic figure (Joshua), the sons of Israel abided by the 
mosaic revelation, that is, by what Yhwh has commanded Moses (to teach)”. The rela- 
tionship Joshua — sons of Israel is the exact prolongation of the Yhwh — Moses rela- 
tionship as far as transmission is concerned”'. 


Deut 1:3 Deut 13,1-5 Deut 18:15-22 Deut 34:9 
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19 Ibn Ezra (circa 1092-1167) has noticed the echoing effect between 18:15 and 34:9, and ac-cordingly 
identified Joshua with the promised prophet (see his comment on Deut 18:15, taken up by Abraham 
Hazquni [born in 1627]); see also SHERWOOD, Deuteronomy, 285; OTTO, Tora, 209, CHAPMAN, 
Joshua, 20-26). Despite the opposite opinion of BARSTAD, Understanding, 247-248, who equates the 
announced prophet with Joshua alone, to go ahead in the historical books is to find out that Joshua is 
the first (and the exemplary) figure of a series of prophets sent by Yhwh — “my servants, the proph- 
ets” (2 Kgs 17:13.23; 21:10; 24:2) — in order to warn the people and avoid the catastrophe of the ex- 
ile; the last representative of the series is apparently Jeremiah (see Jer 7:25; 25:4; 26:5; 29:19 MT; 
35:15; 44:4). On this issue, see BLENKINSOPP, Prophecy, 39-53; SONNET, Book, 196-197; NIHAN, 
Prophéte, 56-59. The narrator’s summary in 2 Kgs 17 however reveals that the further prophets met a 
fate that contrasted Joshua’s: the people “did not listen” to them (2 Kgs 17:14). The contrast high- 
lights the deliberate refusal of the people in their non-listening. 

20 As a result, the reader gets an answer to the question raised by the portrait of the “prophet like 
Moses” in Deut 18: will the words put by God in his mouth (18:18) be or not be coupled to the words 
of Moses’ Torah? 

21 See OTTO, Tora, 209. 
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However prophesied, the people’s obedience reported by the narrator in 34:9 creates 
an effective surprise, which confounds the reader’s expectations and supersedes the 
suspense introduced in the previous chapters. In chap. 31, in the wake of God’s 
revelation in the Tent of Meeting — “Soon you will lie down with your fathers. And 
this people will rise to prostitute themselves to the foreign gods in their midst, the 
gods of the land into which they are going” (v. 16) — Moses’ perspective turned 
utterly gloom: “For I know well how rebellious and stubborn you are. If you already 
have been so rebellious toward Yhwh while I am still alive among you, how much 
more after my death!” (v. 27). In Moses’ mind, the Horeb scenario was about to 
repeat itself: the prophet’s withdrawal would be, once again, the signal of the peo- 
ple’s idolatry”. In other words (and with bitter irony), Moses the prophet seemed 
driven to catalyze the situation that the apostate prophet was calling for (“Let us 
follow other gods” [whom you have not known] “and let us serve them” [13:2]). 

On such a dire background, the narrator’s report in 34:9 creates a startling sur- 
prise. The last word in Deuteronomy’s story does not belong to the people’s perver- 
sion but to the people’s obedience. The reader is thus compelled to revise his or her 
own understanding of God’s announcement in 31:16: the people’s apostasy will 
indeed follow Moses’ death, but not immediately (as Moses, and the reader with 
him, had dreaded); it will do so later in history. As E. Segal explains, revisions of 
this kind illustrate a fundamental narrative law: “As long as the end has not been 
reached, [our] judgements [about the nature and degree of the text’s closure] would 
always be open to readjustment (including a complete reversal), because what is left 
of the text may contain further developments: what appears open may yet be closed, 
and what appears closed may yet be reopened”. 

The announced apostasy did not come true in (or as) the immediate aftermath of 
Moses’ demise; it will befall in post-mosaic history after the time of remission re- 
presented by Joshua’s generation (see Judg 2:10-12). The dire predictions of unfaith- 
fulness and apostasy uttered by Moses in Deuteronomy, and powerfully reformu- 
lated in the song “Listen Heavens” (Deut 32), are not nullified; the post-mosaic 
history, however, before any thing else, opens on a scene of effective obedience. 
Contrary to all expectation, the people have initially chosen “life”, as Moses had 
however also prophesied in his final exhortation (see 30:19-20 and 32:47). 





22 Fora survey of the echoes between Moses’ report of the golden calf episode (in 9:7—10:10) and 
his announcement of the people’s future idolatry (in 31:27-29), see SONNET, Deutéronome, 
488-490. 

23 SEGAL, Closure, 156. The interesting point of E. Segal’s article (an abstract from his disserta- 
tion, see Segal, Problem) lies in his way to (re)think the phenomenon of closure on the basis of 
the three universals (suspense, curiosity, surprise) that have sustained the narrative’s tension, 
and thus the reader’s interest. 

24 Same note in Judg 2:7: “The people worshiped Yhwh all the days of Joshua, and all the days of 
the elders who outlived Joshua, who had seen all the great work that Yhwh had done for Is- 
rael”. A clear signal of the end of the respite in question is read in Judg 2:17, in a narrator’s 
statement that not only assigns a negation to the verbs of the summary in Deut 34:9b, but also 
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3. “We will do and we will listen” 


The wording of Deut 34:9 points to another track. In “listening” and “doing”, the 
people comply with their commitment in the founding scene (5:23-33). Asking 
Moses to serve as mediator (“Go near, you yourself, and hear all that Yhwh our God 
will say. Then tell us everything that Yhwh our God tells you’), they added: “‘and we 
will listen and do it” (5:27)”. 








Exod 24:7 Deut 5:27 Deut 34:9 
“All that Yhwh has spo- “All that Yhwh our God will [they] listened to him and did 
ken we will do, and we say you will tell us, and we (wy... .1ywe) as Yhwh had 
will listen (pw AVY)”. | will listen and do it (YAW) commanded Moses. 

yup)”. 








Interestingly enough, the request by the people that Moses act as a mediator (in 
5:25) is equally (in Moses’ report in 18:16-20) the reason of God’s promise of a 
prophet like Moses: “For this is what you asked of Yhwh your God at Horeb on the 
day of the assembly when you said, ‘I will not continue (OX) to hear the voice of 
Yhwh our God nor see this great fire anymore, or we will die’” (v.16). In both cases, 
the people used the verb 70°, hifil, “to add, to do again, to continue”. The people’s 
problem stemmed from their fear of hearing God’s voice again; not without irony, 
God’s solution canonizes a “continuation” of his voice, through, and beyond, Moses. 

For the reader of the Pentateuch, the people’s commitment, “we will listen and 
we will do”, as well as the narrator’s report, “and they listened and they did’, are 
loaded with past (textual) history since both phrases echo the solemn pledge by the 
people at the end of the Sinai theophany: “All that Ywh has said, we will do and we 
will listen (pawn mwy3)” (Exod pe eh ae The commitment was solemn for sure, but 
was not followed (within the limits of the book of Exodus) by a report by the narra- 
tor “they did and they listened”. The heeding and the compliance of the people in 
Deut 34:9b is therefore not only the reception of the act of communication that 
opened in Deut | (albeit a delayed one, since no reception whatsoever of Moses’ 





echoes the announcement of the people’s unfaithfulness in Deut 31 (vv. 16.18.20.29): “Yet they 
did not listen even to their judges; for they prostituted themselves with other gods and bowed 
down to them. They soon turned aside from the way in which their ancestors had walked, who 
had obeyed the commandments of Yhwh; they did not do so” (see GROB, Richter, 208). 

25 The commitment by the people in Deut 5:27 providentially cuts across God’s provisions at the 
time of Joshua’s installation as successor to Moses in Num 27:20; God then instructed Moses: 
“Give him some of your authority so the whole community of the sons of Israel will listen to 
him (nw). 

26 Apropos the structuring role of the formula in Exod 19-24, see SONNET, Sinai, 322-344, and 
particularly 335-336.341-343. 
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speeches has been reported so far in Deuteronomy’s embedding narrative”’); it is 
also the conclusion of a more encompassing communicational venture, initiated in 
the first chapters of Exodus and crowned at Sinai. 

A hint thereof is read in the final verses of Deuteronomy (34:10-12), which place 
the book’s action within a more comprehensive frame, extending backwards to 
Moses’ early achievements in Egypt. As a result, the obedience by the sons of Israel 
in 34:9 emerges as the conclusion of both “early” and “late” Moses’ commitments. 
The performance by the people (1wy™, “they did’) is for sure made possible by the 
teaching of the “late” Moses and by Joshua’s mediation, yet it echoes as well the 
initial and founding performance of the “early” Moses, the one whom Yhwh sent out 
to “perform” (mivy5) signs and wonders in Egypt (v. 11), and who “performed” 
(muy) “mighty deeds and terrifying displays of power in the sight of all Israel” (v. 
12). The people’s obedience in v. 9 matches not only the rhetorical and didactic 
enterprise of Moses on the last day of his life; it is also the appropriate answer to the 
feats initiated by God in Egypt, in the days of servitude; it is the practical reception 
of what God has engaged through Moses for the liberation of the people since the 
beginning (and notwithstanding the people’s initial refusal to “listen to Moses”, see 
Exod 6:9). 


Conclusion: Deuteronomy’s redefined plot and its pentateuchal 
relevance 


The most consequential fallout of the final report by the narrator in Deut 34:9 is that 
it prompts a recasting of Deuteronomy’s overall plot. Reaching 34:9b, the reader 
understands that Deuteronomy’s essential design lies in the shift the ending tells: to 
the extent that Moses’ Torah gets heeded and implemented, the agent of its effective 
reception is Joshua, not Moses. Deuteronomy is thus the story of a prophet who 
makes himself understood when he is no longer present on the scene and in history, 
and who does so through a second self”. 

At the same time, the surprise created by 34:9b is not a surprise ex nihilo: 
Joshua’s mediation is the epitome of all the expedients set up by Moses himself in 
his Torah. Deuteronomy is thus the story of the prophet who makes himself under- 
stood in absentia yet not without having taken all the ad hoc provisions — he has 
written “up to the end” (31:24), sung “up to the end” (31:30) and “finished” spea- 
king (32:45). Deuteronomy’s ending thus verifies Ricceur’s statement: “To under- 
stand the story is to understand how and why the successive episodes led to this 





27 See SONNET, Book, 244-246. 
28 See the analogous situation in prophetic context, in Isa 8,16-20 and Jer 36. 
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conclusion, which, far from being foreseeable, must finally be acceptable, as con- 
gruent with the episodes brought together by the story”. 

Such a (redefined) plot implies a subtle interplay between mediation and imme- 
diacy. The dialectic in question has been introduced by Moses himself in his report 
of the Horeb event, in the sequence of Deut 5:4-5: “Yhwh spoke with you face to 
face (0°2D2 0°35) at the mountain, out of the fire. At that time I was standing be- 
tween Yhwh and you to declare to you the words of Yhwh’’. The “face to face” im- 
mediacy of God and the people has thus involved, Moses explains, a prophetic me- 
diation, his own. In other words, the divine interlocution has had the form of a “‘me- 
diated immediacy”*’, and one can believe that the entire enterprise of Deuteronomy 
aims at the re-effectuation of such a communicational feat: the God of Horeb keeps 
speaking to new generations thanks to the prophetic mediations he and Moses have 
set up. 

To list up these mediations is to record all the determinations of Moses’ Torah. 
They range from the didactic rephrasing of the Horeb law, the institution of social 
offices, including the “prophet like Moses”, the commissioning of Joshua, the wri- 
ting down of the Torah in a book, placed on the side of the arch and so dispatched to 
the other side of the Jordan river, with the addition of the song, written down and 
recited by Moses and Hoshea-Joshua (32,44)*'. Despite Moses’ desperation in 
31:26-29, none of these expedients has proven vain, since they together all led to the 
effective reception of the Torah’. 

In Deuteronomy, mediation therefore closely proceeds from immediacy, and the 
book does not end without rehearsing the theme in question. In 34:10, the reader is 
reminded that Moses, the arch-mediator, is the first one who enjoyed God’s immedi- 
acy: “Never since has there arisen a prophet in Israel like Moses, whom Yhwh knew 
face to face (DB->N OB)” (see Exod 33:11; Num 12:8). However, it should be 
observed that the praise by the narrator in v. 10 is prompted by his report in v. 9: 
“the sons of Israel listened to him [Joshua] and did as Yhwh had commanded 
Moses”. In other words, it is the achievement by “the prophet like Moses” that calls 
for the tribute to Moses: the success of the mediation of the “prophet like Moses” 
leads back to the founding immediacy enjoyed by God’s arch-prophet, Moses. 

The subtle interplay between mediation and immediacy turns out to be the core 
of Deuteronomy’s plot. Deuteronomy tells of a divine communication that reaches a 
new audience in its original immediate force (“Yhwh spoke with you face to face’, 





29 RICGUR, Time and Narrative, 66. 

30 See the (symmetrical) concept of “immediate mediation” in MARION, Idol, 162-179. 

31 The uttering of the song by Moses and Joshua, in a context that echoes the golden calf affair, 
structurally occupies a position analogous to Moses’ intercession in this crisis ( see Deut 9:18- 
29; 10:10-11). The delivering of the song thus associates Moses and Joshua in a common pro- 
phetic intercession. 

32 Cf. Hag 1:12-14 for a similar reception of the prophetic word. See also, still in prophetic con- 
text, the mise en abyme of the fecundity of God’s word in Isa 55:10-11 and of its irreversibility 
in Isa 45:23. 
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Moses says to the second generation [5:4]), and it does so through the mediation of a 
prophet (himself known “face to face” by God). And the mosaic mediation is meant 
as a continued mediation through the historical intervention of the “prophet like 
Moses”. Moses did not lead the people into the land of the promise, yet he suc- 
ceeded, through the system of mediations he had set up, in bringing home, in the 
land in question, “all that Yhwh had commanded him for them” (1:3). Interestingly 
enough, what is achieved in the characters’ world through a set of mediations (the 
Torah book included) is analogically achieved in the reader’s world through the 
mediation of a book — the Book of Deuteronomy. On both levels, Moses’ voice — 
and therefore God’s — keeps reaching new generations and new addressees. Deute- 
ronomy is therefore the “narrative theory” of a continued “voicing”*’, beyond the 
founding event, and of a forward oriented reception, for the sake of the second and 
all the generations that come second in history. 

The redefinition of Deuteronomy’s plot prompted by Deut 34:9 has moreover a 
definite pentateuchal relevance. The final sentence of 34:9 indeed ties together the 
main threads of the Pentateuch. “The theme of the Pentateuch’, D. Clines has writ- 
ten in a seminal essay, “is the partial fulfilment — which implies the partial non- 
fulfillment — of the promise to or blessing of the patriarchs [...]. The promise has 
three elements: posterity, divine-human relationship, and land”**. The three elements 
in question are explicitly or implicitly present in the narrator’s report in 34:9: the 
posterity (“the sons of Israel’), the divine-human relationship (“as Yhwh had com- 
manded Moses”), and the land, for the people’s abiding by God’s comprehensive 
regulation cannot take place except on the land (see 4:5.14; 5:31), and beyond the 
liminal phase of settlement (see 12:10). The Pentateuch thus does not close without 
recording the fulfillment of God’s promises to the patriarchs, having disclosed be- 
forehand all the threats that endanger the people’s initial response (in Deut 31-32, 
and already in the curses listed in Deut 27 and 28). The positive final note of Deu- 
teronomy rings a further bell within the Pentateuch. As D. Markl has pointedly ob- 
served, the two main units of the Pentateuch — the patriarchal story and the Mosaic 
cycle — end up with what he calls a (reader oriented) “constructive dynamics”: the 
reconciliation within the patriarchal family in Gen 45-50 and the effective listening 
and obedience of the “sons of Israel” in Deut 34:9°°. In both cases, the agent of the 
final peripeteia is not the main character (Jacob, Moses), yet his successor — Joseph, 
the son, and Joshua, the “prophet like Moses”. If the Pentateuch is dominated by 
founding figures, it seems to know a lot about the way sons and disciples bring for- 
ward history. 





33 See the use of 70° in Deut 5:25; 18:16. 
34 CLINES, Theme, 29. 
35 MARKL, Dekalog, 262. 
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